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Photogravure Frontispiece. 10/6 net. 








Dr. Hicks was well known to a very large circle of people of widely different interests, and his ecclesias- 
tical work, strenuous as it was, was only a small part of his many-sided life. As his biographer writes: 
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In this volume she has produced a handbook of practical advice for every mother. 
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the distinction hetween text and notes instantly observable. In short, the title does describe the series.”— 
Nation. 
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* For school purposes this is quite the best edition of Shakespeare we have seen.”"—New Statesman. 
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ADVENTURES : Social and Literary. 
By DOUGLAS AINSLIE. Illustrated. Cloth. 


This book differs from other memoirs it cotttaining uo lames 
dragged in merely for their own sake; all the celebrities have 
something to say and the nont-celebrities all say something. 


MEMOIRS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


2Is. net. 


By GeneRAL LOUKOMSKY. Cloth, 16s. net 
An important and authoritative account of the Russian 

Revolution, 

WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT. 

By His Honour JupcGE EDWARD PARRY. Cloth. 21s, net 


Auother volume of Judge Parry’s brilliant and witty legal and 
literary essays. 


THE LADIES ! 

A Shining Constellation of Wit and Beauty. By E. BARRING- 

TON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
The romantic adventures of history’s favourite heroines, whose 

fortunes and beauty remain a tradition to this day. 


A LADY’S MAID IN DOWNING STREET. 


1890. 
By AUGUSTE SCHLUTER. With a Foreword by Sir Basi, 
THOMSON, and Illustrated. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


MEMORIES OF A HOSTESS. 

A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships. Drawn chiefly from the 

Diaries of Mrs. JAMES T. Frenps. By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
Lovers of Dickens will be especially interested in the hitherto 

unpublished details of his second visit to the United States. 


CARUSO AND THE ART OF SINGING. 

By SALVATORE FUCITO and BARNET J. BEYER. With 

10 Portraits and 5 Caricatures, Cloth. 10s. 6d. net 
Caruso’s official coach and accompanist tells the story of how the 

great tenor became world-famous, 


DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FRENCH MAS- 

TERS: Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, 

George Sand, Musset, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Verlaine, 

Zola. 

By JEAN CARRERE. 
The author has new and penetrating things to say about the 

modern French masters. 


MODERN FRENCH PHILOSOPHY: A Study of 
Development since Comte. 
By Dr. ALEXANDER GUNN. 
BERGSON. 21s. net 

An excellent introduction to the study of the mind of modern 
France and the great problems of human life. 


COMMON-SENSE THEOLOGY. 
By C. E. M. JOAD, Author of “‘ Common-Sentse Ethics,” &c. Cloth. 
21s. net 
eqn id of Common Sense, with which 
e sphere of religion and metaphysics, 


1877- 


15s. net 


With a Foreword by HENRI 


This work extends the 
Mr. Joad is identified, tot 


POEMS ABOUT BIRDS. 


From the Middle Ages to the Present Day. Chosen and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by H. J. MASSINGHAM, and a 
Preface by J. C. Squire. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


WILD NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE. 
By A. WOODMAN. With an Introduction by H. J. MAssincuam. 
Second Impression, 6s. net 


IN DEFENCE : Being a Reply to Attacks on the Bible 
and Evangelical Christianity by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and other leading Spiritualists. 
By WALTER WYNN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


RICHARD COBDEN: The International Man. 
By J. A. HOBSON. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 8s, 6d. met 


6s, net 











GYPSYING THROUGH CENTRAL AMERICA, 

By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated. 21s. tet 
Adventurous travel on horseback and afoot through the pictur. 

esque “ banana republic ’’ of Central America. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF FORMOSA. 
By JANET M. McGOVERN. With a Foreword by Dr. Marryrr 
Illustrated. 15s. net 

An account of a womatt’s two adveriturous years amonig the head. 
hunting aborigines of Formosa. 


THE MACEDONIAN CAMPAIGN : A History of the 
Salonica Expedition (1915-1918). 
By LUIGI VILLARI, M.C. With Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, 
: 25s. net 
The first complete account of the Allies’ Macedonian campaign, 
written by ai Italian liaison officer. 


SIX YEARS IN BOLIVIA. 

By A. V. I. GUISE. Illustrated. 21s. net 
A record of adventures and misadventures in a remote inland 

couiltry. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC : 

and Progress. 

By PIERRE DENIS. Illustrated. 21s. net 
The title briefly, but adequately, describes the purpose of this, the 

most up-to-date book on the country. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

By ANNIE S. PECK, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net 
A mite of information in regard to the several countries of the 

Southern Continent. 


LITHUANIA : Past and Present. 


By E. J. HARRISON. With a Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. net 
The story of the renassanice of one of the oldest races in Europe. 


PICTURESQUE SPAIN: Architecture, Landscape, 
Life of the People. 
By K. HEILSCHER. With over 300 full-page Illustrations in 
Photograyure. Size 12}in. by o}in. 

Price 21s. net. 
POLITICAL ENGLAND: A Chronicle of the 19th 


Century. Told to Miss Marcot TENNANT by SiR ALGERNON 
WEST. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


THE TRAVELS OF TIADATHA. 


By OWEN RUTTER, Author of ‘‘ The Song of Tiadatha.” Cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 


The post-war adventures of Tiadatha (Tired Arthur) will make 
many new friends, 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
By A. FREEMAN SMITH, Architect. 


its Development 


(Secortd Impression.) 


Cloth. 
5s. met 

This is an elementary handbook designed as an introduction to 
the study of this fascinating subject for architectural students. 


THE BOOK OF MEALS. 

Catering for the Housewives of Moderate Meatis, with Menus of all 
Meals for a Year. Numerous Recipes and Fifty-two additional 
Menus of Dinners without Meat. By BEATRICE GUARRACINO. 


With 12 Plates. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. net 
WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. A Handbook. 
By MARGARET STEPHENS. Third Edition, Cloth. 6s. net 


WESTMINSTER VERSES. 

By JOHN SARGEAUNT. With a Memoir by the Rev. Dr. JAMES 
Gow, and a Portrait Frontispiece. Cloth. Ios. 6d. net 
Edition limited to 400 copies. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” 
THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN, 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 7s. 6d. net 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 


Send for @ copy of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's latest descriptive Announcement List. 
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Tue present Supplement is devoted chiefly to novels. We 
open with a short survey of the fiction published so 
far in 1922, and among individual novels we deal at some 
length with Mr. Seott Moncrieff’s translation of Du Cété de 
Chez Swann—the first volume of the patient and compre- 
hensive M. Proust’s enormous series A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. Besides others, we give notices of new novels by Mr. 
Stephen McKenna, Mr. Robert Hichens and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. Of the last two, Mr. Hichens makes a gratifying 
innovation with a conscientious attempt to write a serious 
and important novel, while Mr. Bennett persists, it seems, in 
the less admirable resolve to write none but inferior ones. 





After the novels we review in some detail Sefior Beruete y 
Moret’s fine study of Goya, a book whose excellence constitutes 
it the standard work on its subject; among other books on 
art we notice a book by Sir Charles Holmes on Constable, 
Gainsborough and Lucas. 





Next come a few books of a more adventurous character. 
Select Naval Documents, published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, contains enough genuine, full-blooded romance and 
realism to fit out a dozen stirring adventure-books. We know 
no book which gives in so small a space such a vivid and breezy 
impression of the English Navy—its men, its ships and its 
adventures—from the days of Henry VIII. down to Trafalgar. 
The other books of this section are travel-books on Spain, 
India, Peru and the New Hebrides. 





The latter part of the Supplement is devoted to poetry. 
Besides dealing individually with one or two poets, we have 
attempted a survey of the poetry published this year. 


Our next Supplement will appear on December 2nd. In it 
we propose to deal with Christmas books and gift-books of 
all kinds and for all ages from two to eighty-two, and we shall 
also devote some space to Biography and Reminiscences. 








FICTION. 
a 
THE YEAR’S FICTION. 
A GLANCE back at the novels and short stories of the past 
year produces one or two very clear impressions. The first 
and the chief of these impressions is the obvious one that 
in fiction and, perhaps, especially in the short story, we have 
the most explicit, the most definite, exposition of the attitude 
of mind that we call modern. Secondly, we have here the 
best account—an exposition instinctive and pervasive rather 
than explicit—of the view to which we had been hithert 
accustomed. We do not say the “old” attitude, as 
it is at least arguable that it is the Victorian, not the “ modern,” 








view which is new. For example, in many respects the 
twentieth century seems to be settling down to opinions 
upon many subjects which resemble a good deal those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

So far as written records are concerned, it is undoubtedly 
to fiction that we must turn for the picture of any par- 
ticular age. History is obviously too purely objective 
to give us more than an outline here and there. Poetry 
is too much concerned with the fundamental traits which 
all ages have in common to mirror with any sharpness 
a particular age. But the art of the storyteller by its 
very nature is essentially a reflection of the Zeitgeist. 
These contrasts in “age spirit,’ though they go very 
deep, are yet for the most part superficial. We might, 
for instance, compare the modern spirit to a cone; it 
has its point decp down in the emotional primitive nature, 
but we shall see most of it in the more superficial strata of 
life and manners. That is why the age seems to speak most 
definitely through fiction, for here the superficialities ha¥t 
the same “ value” as in real life. But the present is an era of 
transition. What has hitherto seemed the more familiar 
point of view is expressed just as clearly as the new in the 
novels of the moment as, also, are all the infinite gradations 
of view between the two standpoints. 

There is Mrs. Wharton, with her Glimpses of the Moon, 
and its shrewd, delicate, superficial and vigorous understanding 
of modernity. There are Mr. Hugh Walpole, with his able use 
of Victorian material and his unreflective natural respect for 
the accepted standards, and Mr. Arnold Bennett, with his 
admirably amusing and beguiling Mr. Prohack. How per- 
fectly these, consciously and unconsciously, set before us 
the strong harmonious discipline of Victorian culture! Then 
there is the comparison between Mr. Hergesheimer and Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson, who, with their transatlanticism, see 
the contrast not quite as we do. As for the revealers, ex- 
pounders and exploiters of modernism, they are as the sands 
of the sea, and of all grades of capability and explicit propa- 
gandism. But it would be a great injustice to the novels 
which have been produced within the last year to pretend 
to ourselves, even for a moment, that they were concerned 
with anything so dull, with anything, if the reader likes, so 
superficial, as a contrast between two attitudes toward life. 
These are the vague generalizations of the psychologist or the 
metaphysician, and have none of the protean charm, variety 
and subtlety of the satisfying mock-universe of fiction. 

There are the humorists, there are the “ local colourists,’’ 
with their power of levitation, there are the moralists, there are 
those, like Professor L.P. Jacks with his Legends of Smokeover, 
whose concern is with pressing questions of conduct, and more 
especially of group conduct. There is Mr. Middleton Murry, 
with his careful exposition of the dust and feather trifles that, 
in fact, shape our destiny. There are writers like Camille 
Mallarmé, who sharpen our senses by the brief vision of a 
harder, more incisive world. There are the lovers of farce — 
railers at the ridiculous biped—like Mr. William Gerhardi, of 
Futility and Mr. Belloc in his brilliant Eastern extravaganza, 
The Wisdom of Allah. And then there are the stylists and the 
precisionists, exquisite fashioners whose work is here and now ; 
whose end is the novel as it unrolls itself, gracefully, with a 
heart-searching beauty before us, whose goal is the pure 
aesthetic delight, the last primary unanalysable good that 
one man can do another-——-Mr. George Moore, Miss Katherine 
Mansfield, M. Bunin of The Gentleman from San Francisco, 

I think few of us would dispute, if we were carefully to 
consider a winnowed harvest of the novels of 1922, that the 
fiction writers, both as teachers and producers of what an 
American might group as “the goods,” can compete very 
well with writers in any other branch of literature. Meta- 
physicians, psychologists, scientists, indeed practitioners in all 
the so-called graver regions of literature in 1922 would, we 
think, be hard put to it to prove their superiority to the 
fiction writers. 

No doubt English fiction still lacks a certain polish, a certain 
savoir faire. We are fumblingly and with the help of science 
beginning to find out for ourselves a good many things that 
the French have “ known all along,” but, at any rate, we are 
inding them out, not meekly accepting them. Is it only 
insular pride that makes us sometimes feel that modern 
English fiction writers have developed something that Frenc 
fiction writers possess less abundantly? Who knows if, 
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buffeted between the French and the Russian influences, we 
may be on the verge of producing something very great, may 
even have produced it. There are Mr. Aldous Huxley, Miss 
Katherine Mansfield, Miss Rebecca West, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
Mr. Gerard O'Donovan; there are the Americans, there is 
the whole “stream of consciousness” school. The public 
must play its part. We in England suffer certain faults— 
particularly the grave fault of tediousness—too easily. 

Readers ought to be determined and critical as well as 
receptive. It is true that half the readers of novels are more 
or less deliberately learners, and go to their authors for 
instruction upon every sort of subject, from the etiquette for 
virtuous typists when kissed by the duke down to the most 
refined problems of suicide or worldly wisdom or aesthetics. But 
though we may be learners—and which of us is ashamed of 
admitting it?—we should be determined, first, upon what 
exactly it is we want to learn, and, second, upon being taught 
it with due skill. The problems that face the fiction writer 
have hardly been considered in England. Mr. Percy Lubbock’s 
ndmirable Craft of Fiction (Jonathan Cape) is, in fact, the 
only serious effort at an analysis of the art of narration 
which exists. 

May we in parting commend it to all novel readers who 
care at all for the art which beguiles them? It is a book 
which will greatly increase the reader’s pleasure in the next 
novel he reads. 





M. PROUST ; OR, RICHARDSON OUTWRITTEN.* 


In an article recently contributed to our columns a country- 
woman of the now so celebrated M. Proust asked herself 
and us whether the vast enterprise represented by the words 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu could in effect be classed 
as a book? The translator of Du Cété de Chez Swann 
employs perhaps a quaint but nevertheless a happy phrase 
when he calls his work “a translation of the first part of 
M. Proust’s continuous novel.” Continuous is the word. 
It is a work continuous as human life is continuous—far 
more so than any one actual life—changing a little from 
one incarnation to the other; Du Céle de Chez Swann is not 
quite the same as A Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs. 
It changes, certainly, as the volumes defile from softness and 
haze to a sort of limpid certainty, but is liable perhaps to 
change back to a prophetic mysticism. Yet it is alive through 
all its length, in all its vicissitudes. 

From it, to borrow the words of Doctor Johnson, a hermit 
might form his notion of the world—not merely of the world 
of a certain set, or even of the world of one country. Like all 
great writers M. Proust pierces down to the primary biped. 
Ile is neither more nor less interested in Aunt Léonie, the 
provincial malade imaginaire, than in the Duchesses of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, who appear from time to time in 
Swann’s Way and who form the chief dramatis personae 
of Le Cété de Guermantes. Swann, the melancholy man 
of the world, who has refined and refined till elegance and 
wit—unmasked—have seemed of no more and no less worth 
than provincia’sm and buffoonery, has his creator’s profound 
understanding and sympathy. So, too, has the poor little 
composer and music master of Combray, Ventuille, whose 
daughter's disgrace breaks a gentle, ineffectual heart. 

Irony, an almost ecstatic sense of the beautiful, a love of 
the strange and a passion for the commonplace, seem to 
divide M. Proust’s strange and comprehensive mind. But, 
indeed, when we consider the nature of his task, we can at 
once sce that this must be the case. A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu, which Mr. Scott Moncrieff translates as 
** Remembrance of things past,’’ but which could perhaps be 
more happily rendered by some phrase such as “ The harvest 
of lost days,” is,in fact,an effort to recreate a whole world, 
and such an effort could obviously only be made by a mind 
thus passionate and meticulous. And here we must put in a 
word of warning to our readers. If, in fact, a whole world 
could be brought back into being, there would necessarily 
be a great deal in it which ordinarily presents itself only to 
the eye of the doctor, the lawyer, or the confessor. If for 
some scientific purpose it were possible to lift (as which of 
us has not desired to lift) the roofs off all the houses in a town, 
we know that a great deal would be revealed which we are 





* Swann'’s Way. By Marcel Proust. Translated by ©. K. Scott Moncrieff. 
2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. (15s, net.) 





tt ete 
accustomed to call either common or else unclean. But if 


the purpose of the research were obviously and comprehensib} 

a scientific one, we should not for the most part Senet 
that truth should be distorted as omissions inevitably distort 
We should willingly admit that the consideration and taking 
into account of all the elements present were not so aa 
desirable as ordinary and necessary. We should not begin 
to suspect the good faith of the inquirer unless the proportion 
of “ horrible revelations ” seemed excessive. If it did, then 
we should be justified in condemning our research worke 
for a type of distortion far worse and more damaging to the 
cause of truth than any of the distortions of prudery, 

In fine, A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is a book for q 
reader who is fairly far up in the school of life. The “ junior 
forms ” would be not improbably both hurt and bewildered 
as well as bored by it. But the pathologically, the pruriently 
minded would dislike it far more. Indeed, this judgment 
(that it is not a book for “* the young person ”’) is perhaps 
an unsound one. Du Cété de Chez Swann would be a lesson 
in proportion of the utmost value. For here is a witness 
who is certainly not on the side of the prudes—a witness, 
in fact, of a disinterestedness which is almost passionate ; and 
here is all he has to tell us. Are the skeletons in Society's 
cupboard, when they are all marsha!led and grinning, no 
more seductive or more exciting than this ? For the reader 
of M. Proust will find the simple and happy, the funny and 
ordinary things of life shown to be as strange and as marvellous 
as those things for which the esteem of right thinking people 
(to say the least) must be forfeited. If, then, the novel, as 
some people hold, is the school of experience without the 
birch—the voyage in an atlas—then perhaps the reading of 
M. Proust might be a valuable addition to many a paternal 
homily. 

Du Cété de Chez Swann is concerned with the early 
life of the narrator, and the complete histories of the people 
with whom a very quiet existence brought the boy into contact. 
There are some marvellously subtle descriptions of childish 
experience in it. Take, for instance, the recurring burden ol 
the earlier chapters, which is the good-night kiss of the boy’s 
mother. Without this kiss the affectionate, imaginative 
child believes that he cannot go to sleep. The father pooh- 
poohs this absurd idea, and when there is company to dinner 
—for instance, that hateful M. Swann—then the kiss must be 
given and received in the dining-room shorn of any attendant 
caress or whispered intimacy. This is an agony, and many, 
but pathetically simple, are the little stratagems to which 
the child resorts to secure that kiss in its proper setting. 
How can he carry it intact all the way from the dining-room ? 
One dinner-party night his misery is so overwhelming that he 
resolves to commit the unheard of indiscretion of sitting up 
till his mother comes to bed. And as he waits he tries to 
imagine what awful form of retribution this conduct will 
call down upon him. At the least he will to-morrow be 
packed off to a boarding-school! But when his mother 
and father come, it is to a sorrow outside his childish power 
to have prophesied to which he is subjected. For his parents, 
genuinely distressed, then and there realize that their boy is, 
indeed, exceptionally highly strung. They tacitly abandon 
the idea of trying to cure him by a cheerful belittling of his 
whims. His mother does not scold but tries rather to console 
him, and promises she will sleep in the room with him for 
a great treat :-— 

“I ought then to have been happy; I was not. It struck me 
that my mother had just made a first concession which must have 
been painful to her, that it was a first step down from the ideal 
she had formed for me, and that, for the first time, she, with all 
her courage, had to confess herself beaten. It struck me that if I 
had just scored a victory it was over her; that I had succeeded 
as sickness or sorrow or age might’ have succeeded in relaxing het 
will, in altering her judgment. . . . And if I had dared now, I 
should have said to mama : ‘ No, I don’t want you to sleep here.’ - 


But we must set before the reader a sample of M. Proust's 
powers in the well-worn way of the deseriptions of natural 
objects. He is not in the Tchekovian sense a symbolist. 
If his description is to convey more to us than its ostensible 
meaning, he will tell us so. He has what many modern 
writers lack, an appetite for beautiful things for their own sake- 
The boy is taking one of those many walks with his parents 
when suddenly they come to a great hedge of hawthorn in 
full flower. The hedge, irregular and generous, seems to 
form in its bays a series of little chapels. He is enchanted, 
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—— 

carried away by the sight of the sunbathed blossom and by 
the warm, pulsing waves of scent :— 

«“€ombien naives et paysannes en conparaison sembleraient les 

tines qui, dans quelques semaines monteraient elles aussi en 

+, soleil le m&me chemin rustique, en la soie unie de leur corsage 

issant qu'un souffle défait. Mais j’avais beau rester devant 

jes aubépines & respirer, & porter devant ma pensée qui ne savait 

Ile devait en faire, A perdre 4 retrouver leur invisible et fixe 


ce quelle devai are 6 | “ir 
odeur, @ m’unir au rythme qui jetait leurs fleurs, ici et la, avec 
une allégresse juvénile et a des intervalles inattendus comme 


certains intervalles musicaux, elles m/’offraient indéfiniment le 
méme charme avec une profusion inépuisable, mais sans me le 
jisser approfondir davantage, comme ces mélodies qu’ on rejoue 
cent fois de suite sans descendre plus avant dans leur secret.” 


This passage Mr. Scott Moncrieff renders thus :—~ 


“flow simple and rustic, in comparison with these, would seem 
the dog-roses, which, in a few weeks’ time, would be climbing the 
same hillside path in the heat of the sun, dressed in the smooth 
silk of their blushing pink bodices, which would be undone and 
geattered by the first breath of wind. But it was in vain that I 
jingered before the hawthorns, to breathe in, to marshal before my 
mind (which knew not what to make of it), to lose in order to 
rediscover their invisible and unchanging odour, to absorb myself 
in the rhythm which disposed their flowers here and there with 
the light-heartedness of youth, and at intervals as unexpected 
as certain intervals of music; they offered me an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the same charm, in an inexhaustible profusion, but 
without letting me delve into it _ more deeply, like those melodies 
which one can play over a hundred times in succession without 
coming any nearer to their secret.” 

This translation has a few obvious faults, but the English 
yersion as a whole is a piece of work to be proud of. If it is 
laborious in parts—often a little too literal quite to convey the 
flavour of the author—how difficult a task it was to translate 
the work of a writer who is all flavour, whose points are so fine, 
and whose fine points alone justify whole periods of our 
reading. The translation, if for nothing else, is of immense 
value as a “‘ crib,”’ to be read in conjunction with the French, 
enabling the slow or uncertain French scholar to read M. 
Proust at the correct speed. That is a factor which the 
despisers of translations and of such works as Cowden Clarke’s 
Riches of Chaucer often fail to take into account. For 
every narrative, and, indeed, every piece of literature, 
prose or poem, is a thing unrolled in time. The speed 
of this unrolling is always, more or less, consciously 
borne in mind by the author—poets have many devices 
with which they delay or increase the reader’s speed. 
Mere pace can deform a work of art. Who does not know 
the limerick ?— 

“There was a young lady of Rio, 
Who tried to play Handel’s Grand Trio, 
But her skill was so scanty 
She played it Andante 
Instead of Allegro con Brio.” 


Subjected to such treatment by a slow reading a great deal 
of M. Proust’s flavour is lost. He clearly wrote to be read 
Allegro. This is what Mr. Scott Moncrieff's translation will 
enable many of us to do for the first time, for M. Proust’s 
French is often extremely crabbed in construction, a French 
to be laboured with, a French where all the words are easy 
and all the sentences difficult, a French wherein the dictionary 
will not help us. Let us therefore hope that Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
will continue the good work. There are some passages in 
the very next section, A [Ombre des Jeunes Filles en 
Fleurs, upon which this laborious reader at least would be 
extremely glad to have a second opinion. 

What, we wonder, will be the faults which time will reveal 
in M. Proust’s fabric ? He is discursive. He has raised the 
parenthesis to a fine art. He never sticks to his scene. All 
this is true, and these things would be faults in another. 
But when he pours out upon us with such unmeasured generous 
fullness the good qualities which these individualitics seem 
alone to allow to come to flower, it seems surly to challenge 
thm. At any rate, it seems that it is for us of his 
own generation to praise rather than to appraise. Our 
censure could obviously not influence the character of 
M. Proust’s output—so our responsibility to our entertainer 
and instructor is nil. And therefore we can—with a good 
conscience — let ‘*‘ The harvest of lost days” conduct us 
as it will, with even less hope of influencing it by act or 
opinion than we have of modifying that of days yet to 
come in our own life. We may learn and enjoy with a 


Pleasant passivity, our critical activity left for once on 
one side. 








JACOB’S ROOM.* 

Ir might seem audacious of a woman-novelist to make a young 
man the central character of her story, yet for the purpose of 
Mrs. Woolf’s new novel no one could be more suitable. It 
required, as indeed her other novels required, some centralizing 
agent, or if that implies a circumscribed method with which 
hers has nothing in common, a known factor, free to enter 
into relations with a great number of multiple events—that is, 
to provide an excuse for the author to describe her view of 
existence without the obtrusion of the personal pronoun. 
Whether an author pours his personality into a character, or 
a world of characters, or stands behind them like a puppet- 
master, the self-revelation is the same—explicit in the one 
case and implicit in the other. The choice of a hero whose 
experience must have been, in certain important particulars, 
so different from that of the writer would seem to pro- 
hibit the use of him as a vehicle for expression, and 
indeed it is only as a medium, a decently intervening 
veil, that Jacob is used at all. A young man’s trans- 
lucency of mind, like a window misted but not yet dimmed 
with the later frost, has precisely this neutrality, this virtue 
of looking freely on the general, before the time of the rigid 
fern-patterns, whilst yet restricting, giving form and proportion 
to the view. As a hero, in the old-fashioned sense, Jacob does 
not exist. Mrs. Woolf required his room, not his company. 
Yet there he is, the young man as everybody knows him, with 
slippers in his rooms, “ like boats burnt to the water's rim,” 
and a pipe, always, and “ the old thorns on his stick.’ But 
‘“* whether we know what was in his mind is another question,” 
and the reader really doesn’t care, because Mrs. Woolf has her 
own solution of that otherwise insoluble problem. Who, 
indeed, could tell us what goes on in a young man’s head when 
he sees himself betrayed by a girl of whom he is more than 
ordinarily fond? There is no answer, rather there is an 
infinite number of answers, and among the most interesting, 
the most acceptable and the most sensitively phrased is the one 
given in the few inconsequential pages which follow Jacob’s 
betrayal. Inconsequential, though the word is only true to our 
own purblindness, is yet the word which slips most readily 
through the lips to describe the narrative and the prose of 
Jacob's Room. The conception which underlies this appar- 
ently disjointed style is more accurately rendered by the 
author when she says: “ As frequent as street corners in 
Holborn are these chasms in the continuity of our ways. Yet 
we keep straight on.” 

So the story is mostly a series of glimpses down side-streets, 
and it is the opening of all these streets along a common line 
that creates Jacob’s life. We only notice it because of the 
things that happen to it. Amazing these side-strects are, 
and of such variety, from that of sedate boarding-houses 
where “ the widows of business men prove laboriously that 
they are related to judges. The wives of coal-merchants 
instantly retort that their fathers kept coachmen” to the 
Soho street market where a man “ fingers the meat silently, 
his face sad as a poet’s, and never a song sung.” Or there are 
lanes, alleys, less broad, but incalculably piercing, like that 
parenthesis about the attendant at the Scarborough Aquarium 
(‘* often she was quite alone with the fish for hours at a time ”’), 
or the description of the barrel organ which played in the 
midst of Jacob’s agony “ like an obscene nightingale beneath 
wet leaves.” 

Mrs. Woolf's prose has been called difficult, but it is only so 
to one super-saturated in an accepted style. There are gaps 
to be leapt, undoubtedly, wider gaps than will be encountered 
in the classic novelists, and in this, as in her choice and 
fertility of images, she approaches the poetic method,’ produces, 
from time to time, the poetic thrill. The most vulgar, most 
commonplace explanation is that her style hints instead of 
describing—and so much more can be conveyed in a hint than 
ina balanced period. Yet for simplicity and piquancy nothing 
could be more natural or chaster in outline than this vignette 
of a City outcast :— 

“Long past sunset an old blind woman sat on a camp-stool 
with her back to the stone wall of the Union of London and Smith’s 
Bank, clasping a brown mongrel tight in her arms and singing 
out loud, not for coppers, no, from the depths of ber gay, wild 
heart—her sinful, tanned heart—for the child who fetches her 


is the fruit of sin, and should have been in bed, curtained, asleep, 
instead of hearing in the lamplight her mother’s wild song, where 
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she sits against the Bank, singing not for coppers, with her dog 
against her breast.” 

Few enough are the novelists of whom one can say that 
they respond to life as it is lived in this actual year, a life 
which repels sentimentality as well as cynicism, yet moves on 
those twin rollers; which demands a constant change of 
mood, though mere flippancy is inadequate; a constant 
seriousness, or at least intensity, for nothing could be removed 
farther from solemnity. Whether it is Mrs. Woolf who has 
created this life for us, or whether it is simply that her prose 
is supple enough to follow the intricacies of modern existence as 
we ourselves have felt it, there is no writer who can give the 
illusion of reality with more certainty and with so complete 
a concealment of illusionist devices behind a perfection of 
style which is at once solid and ethereal. 





THE IMMATURITY OF MR. BENNETT.* 


Lin1an, “a beautiful young girl, created for pleasure and 
affection and expensive flattery ” (surely a horrible fate for 
anybody), was a typist, though not a contented typist. She 
yearned after a high, impossible ideal, which involved all the 
more vulgar luxuries so easily obtainable in exchange for cash. 
The typewriting office at which she was employed had been 
started by Felix Grig, a middle-aged man of means, as a hobby 
for his spinster sister. Miss Grig suspected that Felix was 
more interested in Lilian than he ought to be ; therefore, she 
gave Lilian the sack. But this ruse was unsuccessful, for 
Felix invited Lilian to dine at the expensive restaurant of 
her dreams and suggested a little trip to the Continent. Lilian 
accepted with alacrity and off they went. Thereafter, chapters 
celebrating the delights of prosperous indolence on the Riviera. 
Unhappily, after a few days—or was it a few months ?—of this 
delicious existence Felix catches a cold and Lilian discovers 
that she is going to have a baby. Felix’s cold becomes pneu- 
monia ; but pneumonia or not, he gets up, marries Lilian, 
makes a will leaving her everything, and dies. Lilian, having 
assisted at the usual ceremonies, returns to England and lives 
happily or unhappily ever afterwards in Felix’s town house. 

As the present reviewer, having finished the novel, sat by 
his fireside trying to identify the writer of Lilian with the 
writer of The Old Wives’ Tale, there befel him an experience 
once common in the East, now unusual anywhere. An 
empty beer-bottle stood—as empty beer-bottles will—at his 
elbow, and as the reviewer fixed it with an abstracted gaze 
there began to trail from its mouth a wisp of blue smoke which, 
before long, composed itself into an attenuated human figure 
not unlike the silhouette of the violinist Paganini. This was, 
of course, a Djinn, and, rising in the usual manner to terrific 
proportions, he spoke as follows :— 

“What are you worrying about, Mr. X? Do you not 
realize that the book is not by Arnold Bennett but by a certain 
Bennett Arnold ? ” 

Much surprised, the present reviewer glanced down at the 
disagreeable dust-cover of the book and, sure enough, the 
author’s name was Bennett Arnold. Greatly relieved, he took 
up his pen and wrote as follows :—Lilian, by Mr. Bennctt 
Arnold—a name unknown to us-—is obviously a first novel, 
for it contains all the faults of youth. Mr. Arnold is still new 
to the spectacle of life and he is enthralled by the more super- 
ficial aspects of it. Expensive hotels and restaurants, casinos, 
trains-de-luxe and steam-yachts make him lyrical with delight. 
This is how Felix on the Riviera points out a yacht—a “ glint- 
ing enormity ” which “ overpoweringly dominated the port ”’ 
—to his lady-love :— 

“* That's the celebrated Qita. Crew of eighty odd. She came 
in last night for stores, and she’s leaving again to-night, going to 
Naples. And here are the stores, you may depend.’ 

A lorry loaded with cases of wine drove up. 

‘ But it’s all like a fairy tale,’ said Lilian. 

‘Yes, it is. And so are you. You see, the point is that she’s 
just about the finest of her kind. And so are you. She costs 
more than you to run, of course. A machine like that can’t be 
run on less than a thousand pounds a week.’ ” 

Such preoccupation with mere vulgar prosperity would, in 
an older man, be not only vulgar but also a most dangerous 
symptom. But Mr. Arnold is young: he will get over it 
and, as his mind matures, will turn his attention to more 
fundamental things. His youth peeps out in many other 






Ss 


instance, the 


for 
assumption of the knowingness of the practised viveur, the 
sort of attitude which enables him to describe a woman thus :— 


places—in a certain facile worldliness, 


“ Although by gen : ie virgi 

not the air of oe. ORethes ole Rene = ae alter dadeanh 
nor stiff, and when she moved her soft body took on flowing curves 
so that clever and experienced observers could not resist the 
inference, almost certainly wrong, that in the historic past of 
Isabel lay hidden some Sabine episode or sublime folly of self. 
surrender.” 
He is fond, too, of indulging in a smart and inappropriate 
humour, insufferable in anybody, but at least, in a very young 
man, a symptom that he does possess a humour which, when 
older, he may use to better purpose. In this vein he describes 
a stoppage in the Piccadilly Tube as being “ due to an old, 
unhappy man who had wandered unobserved into the tunnel 
from Dover Street Station with the ambition to discover for 
himself what the next world was like. This ambition had 
been gratified.” 

The novel, then, is full of vulgarity, and again and again its 
effects are produced with a flashy precision which is both 
excessive and superficial. Where, then, is the merit of the 
book? It lies in the writer’s power of story-telling. The 
story is without complexity, a straightforward, simple narra- 
tive (the easiest form of novel to write) ; but Mr. Arnold has 
made it vivid and he has made it dramatic. The scenes and 
events live with a hard and rather brutal brilliance: the 
moments of tenderness are rare, but in a young writer one 
feels that with time the brilliance will soften and deepen and 
the tenderness will come to flower. 

We advise novel-readers to avoid the books which Mr, 
Arnold writes during the next ten years and then to begin 
reading him. He will then, we believe, be worth the trouble, 
for he has still all his best years before him. Had he been a 
middle-aged man we should confidently have asserted that 
there was no hope for him. . . . 

The reviewer laid down his pen with the sigh of one whose 
task is accomplished. His eye fell once more upon the dis- 
agreeable dust-cover of Lilian, and he was concerned to notice 
that the name upon it was not after all Bennett Arnold, but 
Arnold Bennett. 





NEVER TOO LATE.* 


THERE should be joy among the Muses. Mr. Hichens has 
repented : in December Love he has written a serious novel. 
The plot is fairly commonplace. A fashionable woman of 
sixty, once a Society beauty, longs, even at her age, to attract 
the attentions and affections of young men. She loses her 
self-respect in this attempt, but succeeds for the moment in 
gainiog the love of a man of twenty-nine. At last, recognizing 
her meanness and her absurdity, she renounces her trivial 
desires and accepts the true and suitable affection of a man of 
her own age. There is a theatricality about many of the 
characters. We are given, for example, a painter of genius. 
He excels Whistler in the brilliance of his remarks and Ben 
Jonson in brutality and kindheartedness. He has an un- 
paralicled astuteness in the judgment of men. He is a 
Bohemian and frequents the ‘ Café Royal.’ The ‘ Café Royal,’ it 
should seem, is the English ‘Montmartre,’ where genius meets 
the demi-monde. ‘There is a villain, too, who looks a perfect 
gentleman except for an inexpressible air of the uncanny, the 
terrifying, the Satanic. And such a villain! King of the 
Underworld, dark-featured, cold, calculating, irresistibly 
attractive to women. To get rid of him Mr. Hichens has to 
sacrifice one of the world’s masterpieces. He does it quite 
cheerfully. There should be sorrow among the Muses for that. 
Perhaps as a mark of his seriousness Mr. Hichens displays his 
intimate knowledge of modern literary and artistic tendencies. 
The more sympathetic of his characters read the poems of the 
Sitwell group and ask, “ What do you think of Wyndham 
Lewis's portrait of Ezra Pound?” Of course, he doesn't 
allow any of them to reply. 

In his repentance Mr. Hichens is not thoroughly purged of 
sin. But he has rediscovered his conscience ; and, in conse- 
quence, December Love is the best novel he has written. The 
English of the novel is scrupulous ; the dialogue is natural ; 
and some of the minor characterization is excellent. It is 
pleasant to see in Mr. Hichens occasional signs of an ability 
to deal impartially with his characters. He shows admirably, 
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for instance, that two likeable people may distressingly fail 
to like each other. His study of Beryl Van Tuyn, a vivacious, 
rich, beautiful, and hard-headed American girl, is well-poised : 
the reader may pass his own judgment upon her in accordance 
with his own prejudices; Mr. Hichens has not forced an 
interpretation on him. For this reason she will affect him 
far more than the terrible Nichol&s Arabian, King of the 
Underworld. Mr. Hichens is still only an apprentice to 
literary honesty ; he will probably find, like Dryden, that if 
for once he writes entirely disinterestedly, entirely conscien- 
tiously, he will produce not only the best work of his life, but 
also the most popular. 





THE ENCHANTED APRIL.* 

“ WisTeRIA and sunshine” are the elusive materials out of 
which “ Elizabeth” has fashioned her new novel. The 
present writer, however, on closing the book cannot help 
being reminded of a sentence overheard many years ago 
in Cairo at the luncheon table of Nubar Pasha. The host 
was engaged in conversation with a young Englishwoman, 
much interested in Egypt, both climatically and politically. 
On the Pasha’s recommending her to keep in touch with the 
country on her return home by means of correspondence, she 
replied : ‘‘ Malheureusement, Excellence, le soleil ne passe 
pas par la poste.” Still less will the grateful warmth of 
sunshine irradiate the written page and survive the process of 
being corrected in proof and clapped between two stiff green 
covers. This being so, it is quite impossible for the reader 
to believe in the extraordinary effects which the climate of 
San Salvatore has on the characters of the story. As most 
people know, the book is the result of the author’s own stay 
last year with a party of friends at a castello on the Ligurian 
Riviera. The dramatis personae all develop a condition of 
rather fatuous beatitude, which fails not only to convince, 
but even to interest the reader. The best scene in the 
book is that in which Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
the original tenants of the castello, wake up on the morning 
after their arrival to find that their .two paying guests 
have arrived the day before, and monopolized all the 
nicest rooms. It must be owned that Mrs. Fisher and the 
beautiful Lady Caroline, the two ladies last mentioned, are 
far more amusing in their original egoism than when they 
suffer the transmutation caused by the example of Mrs. 
Wilkins and the beauty of the Italian spring. In the last 
part of the book the comedy degenerates into faree—and farce 
of a rather “ knockabout”’ variety. It is melancholy to 
have to acknowledge that “ Elizabeth,” who has always 
delighted us with her light touch in comedy, here develops 
a decidedly heavy hand. The reader will find a certain 
difficulty in getting through the last chapters of the volume. 
This circumstance has caused the most unpleasant surprise 
to one critic, who has hitherto been counted one of this 
author’s most fervent admirers. 





ANOTHER PUBLIC SCHOOL NOVEL.} 
Mr. Parker has dared—and succeeded. He has written a 
book which seems to us the last word on Eton life; he has 
gone further, and has given us a thorcughly attractive picture 
of it, which is more than most public-school novels can be said 
to have done. 

He seems to have warmed to his task. The first chapters, 
which describe the childhood of the hero, are singularly 
unoriginal, and it is only when he gets to the private school 
that we begin to wake up. The pages devoted to Compton 
Mallory are among the best in the book, though the small 
boys’ conversation occasionally takes on a sophisticated tone 
which is generally absent from such intercourse. But, on the 
other hand, he has brought out admirably the quintessential 
characteristics of a private school in his description of the 
various odd and amusing customs, the silly pestering of new 
boys, the importance of the most trifling events. 

But Mr. Parker did not wholly convince us that his book 
was worth reading until we got to Eton. Thereafter we were 
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in no doubt. It is there that he shows his excellent powers of 
observation and above all his extraordinary reticence, which is 
half the battle in a book of this kind. Here we must quote. 
Martin is being taken down to Eton on his first day by his 
father and mother. 

“He turned to follow his father and mother. But his mother 
was standing still in the doorway of the stall, with the curtain in 
her hand. She was looking back into the stall. She was saying 
something to herself. A distant door banged. There was a sound 
of laughter and running feet. His mother drew the curtain and 
stepped back. She caught at his hand as he stood near her.” 
This is a miracle of literary reserve. How much is there in 
that passage that is not said but that wakes immediate 
sympathy in us! 

Mr. Parker’s other great virtue as a writer is that he never 
insists upon his characters in such a way as to turn them into 
mere symbols. What could be more vivid than the picture 
of Faunt, the odd caricaturist with “ long, protesting fingers ” ? 
Yet the boy is real and not a waxwork oddity. Even the 
“bad boy,” Leverer, is a complete success; attractive, 
amusing, but somehow “ nasty,” he arouses our dislike, as 
Mr. Parker meant he should. Here, however, we must record 
a protest. The author has followed an unfortunate tradition 
in ascribing to his hero a blamelessness so complete as to be 
irritating. Very few boys of that age are as innocent as 
Martin, and when they are, they are invariably priygish into 
the bargain. In general, however, the treatment of the so- 
called “ moral question ” is admirable. As in the case of the 
characters, it is not insisted upon but occurs in a perfectly 
natural way that is thoroughly convincing. 

We thought (it is a matter of opinion) the descriptions of 
games and of shooting on the whole a failure. They do not 
call up any picture, in spite of the wealth of similes in which 
they abound. On the other hand, the passages devoted 
to “life in school’” are quite excellent and really funny ; 
nowhere in the book are the author’s powers of observation 
employed to better effect. The method, which is of the 
‘* stream-of-consciousness * variety, leads occasionally to a 
strained realism which does not convince, but these moments 
are happily few and the book remains the best impression 
of modern private and public school life we have read. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN SOLILOQUY.* 

Mr. STEPHEN MCKENNA has at last written a good novel; or it 
would be more true to say perhaps that he has at last chosen 
a theme worthy of his undoubted talent. Soliloquy takes the 
form of a letter written by a society woman in the last weeks 
of her life at the age of forty-five to her youngest sister. 
The letter is a detailed autobiography, and there is no more 
tempting or more dangerous method of telling a story. 
For three hundred pages the limelight can never for an instant 
be switched off its one focus, and the reader is apt to tire of 
the parading of a single personality. The method can succeed 
only when the central figure possesses a real intrinsic 
value. Marion Shelley, however, the heroine of Soliloquy, is 
vital enough to retain our interest to the end. Though not 
a pleasant woman, she is a force. Her personality is very 
different from the ‘vain, parasitic, ineffectual butterflics on 
whom in his previous novels Mr. McKenna has expended 
so much satire. She strides through life resolutely, and she 
faces her own reflection in the mirror. 

Marion is the daughter of an Oxford don, fretted by the 
confined boundaries of her environment. She has the will to 
conquer; she knows that her talents are being wasted in a 
cloistered world. For a moment she thinks she will win 
freedom through love: But the dream passes. Spenser 
Woodrow is a young man with a career to make. He asks her 
to wait two years. She tells him that if he asks her she will 
marry him at once; her nature tells her that if he asks her 
to become his mistress she will yield to him. But she refuses 
to stand the strain of a long engagement and, when Spenser 
passes out of her life, quite deliberately she decides to accept 
the second best. If she cannot have love she will have 
success socially. She entangles into marriage Martin Shelley, 
a journalist of great talents but many weaknesses, whom she 
thinks she can turn into a success. 

She does, after her fashion. She reorganizes her husband's 
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life, arranges his manuscripts, prepares his novels for publi- 
cation, and then makes of his reputation a stepping-stone 
for herself. The chapters describing her social rise are incom- 
parably the best Mr. McKenna has ever written. They 
are intensely exciting. The reader is held by the gathering 
sense of power, the fascination of success. We can rarely 
withhold our admiration, even if we withhold our approval, 
from the ruthless resolution that sets itself a goal and pursues 
undeterred the road that leads to it. Martin Shelley slowly 
drinks himself to death; but he has served his wife’s purpose: 
Marion has established herself as the most exclusive hostess 
in London; she has the best literary salon in the world. 

It is, however, after her husband’s death, after the realization 
of her ambition, that the real trial of her life comes. She 
falls in love again, with the son of her old lover, Spenser 
Woodrow. And it is here that the heaviest strain is placed 
on Mr. McKenna’s art. The attempt of a woman of forty 
to make a young man marry her can never be an attractive 
spectacle, when the story is told from the woman's point 
of view it is difficult not to find it repulsive. And if Mr. 
McKenna had allowed the reader to lose his sympathy for 
Marion Shelley, Soliloguy would have been a failure. But 
right to the end, although she has lied and cheated in the 
contest against a younger woman, the impression of Marion’s 
courage remains. She spares no one, least of all herself ; she 
has none of the qualities that are described as “* womanly,” 
she makes use of whatsoever weapons lie to hand, she is without 
loyalty to her friends ; but in spite of everything she is, as 
Mr. McKenna has presented her, something rather fine. 
There is an epic quality about her, about her strength, her 
courage, her sincerity. She never for one moment deceives 
herself. She knows exactly what she is doing. Her soliloquy 
is a memorable achievement. 





THE CRABTREE SAGA.* 


A nove of five hundred pages may alarm the faint-hearted ; 
and if they see, as frontispiece, a genealogical table giving 
six generations and forty-three individuals, they will perhaps 
turn sadly away and immerse themselves in a magazine. 
They would be mistaken with Miss Kathleen Norris for 
author. Certain People of Importance, though careful 
and minute, is always interesting: her five hundred pages 
are a measure of her generosity, and her genealogical table 
goes to prove that she has her characters well considered 
and well ordered. The tale is of a family, the Crabtrees of 
Crabtree’s Crossing, who become pioneers in San Francisco, make 
a moderate fortune in the spice business, and, as the descendants 
grow more numerous, gradually disperse. In theme it is 
comparable to Mr. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, and Miss Norris 
writes with a comparable sobriety, sympathy, and balance. 
There is no such strong proprietorial feeling among the 
Crabtrees as among the Forsytes; but this, too, is a story 
of the loosening of family loyalties and the weakening of the 
tyrannic authority of the elder members. At one time it 
had been inconceivable that any opposition should be made 
to the patria potestas ; but the last adult generation, although 
brought up in thoroughly submissive ways, shows a spirit 
of independence and self-reliance that would have seemed 
undutiful and irreligious to their parents. It is, perhaps, in 
suggesting this demand among the elders for unquestioning 
obedience that Miss Norris is most acute and enjoyable. 
She is never unsympathetic or unfair; there is neither hero 
nor villain in the book; but in exposing the shams of her 
quite amiable characters Miss Norris is neat and ruthless. 
Take, for example, this passage :— 

“* Listen, Vicky love,’ said her mother. ‘ You trust Mama and 
Papa, don’t you ?’ 

‘Of course Ido!’ Victoria was crying now. 

‘And you know that ever since you were a little, wee baby, 
Mama and Papa have tried to do everything to make their little 
girl’s life bright, and to make her a good and useful and lovely 
woman, don’t you ?’ 

Victoria sniffed ; even Stephen was moved and silent. 

‘Now, dearest, don’t you think you can trust Mama and Papa 
now ? Don’t you think they deserve it, after all their planning 
and care? Of course she does, Papa! Now, Vicky, Mama tells 
you, and Papa, who is a good deal wiser and older than you are, 
Papa agrees with Mama in this, that in letting yourself think of 
this poor boy—my gracious!’ May interrupted herself agitatedly, 


= oo aa of Importance. By Kathlecn Norris. London; Heinemann. 
7s . net. 




















‘I had no idea of it !—you only bring sorrow to yourself and 
perhaps pain to him.’” . 

This is addressed to a girl of twenty-three in the year 1888 ; 
and it is a mark of Miss Norris’s fairness that in this instance 
** Mama ”’ is right. 

Despite its genuine documentary value, the book is 
eminently readable. Miss Norris never loses sight of her 
characters : even when the dispersal of the family has begun 
she contrives to show a connexion between their fortunes, 
and, in turning from one branch to another, makes the 
transition significant, and unifies her account cither by an 
integral similarity of event or by an equally conjunctive 
antithesis. 





NUMBER, WEIGHT AND MEASURE.* 


THERE is something forbidding and abhorrent in the label 
“*a careful poem,” ‘a careful novel.” We are all childish 
and romantic enough to believe that a genius is prodigal in 
art, flings out his riches pell-mell, and gives gold to a chance 
beggar who would be content with copper. Order and 
husbandry, we feel, belong more to the epigonus, the pupil, 
the systematizer, than to the ardent and original master. 
But why dispraise either? ‘ Bring out number, weight, 
and measure in a year of dearth.” These are years of 
experiment, of “ trial and error,”’ and, though we need not be 
unsympathetic to those who flourish before us their sacks of 
gilt ha’pence, we should reserve more gratitude for such an 
author as Miss E. B. C. Jones. She has now given us another 
acute, sound, and careful novel. 

The Wedgwood Medallion has no surprising or reducible 
plot. It is the study of the articulate and the inarticulate, 
both women and men, in love and friendship. There are 
Dennis Ash, Enid Watergate his sister, and Sheila Rendel, 
all of them instinctive and tongue-tied ; against them are set 
Nicholas, Gervaise, and Hob Watergate, Hilton Oliver, and 
Sophie Rendel, all capable of honest and fully self-conscious 
thought. Nicholas has married Enid, and they are intolerable 
to each other from the outset. Sophie and Dennis fall in 
love, become engaged, and bravely attempt to keep distant 
and unimportant all irritation at their difference of outlook. 
But Dennis is Enid’s brother; and, sturdy, loyal youth, he 
cannot stomach or understand anyone who does not think 
her an epitome of grace and good-nature. Sophie, on the 
other hand, sees clearly the selfish femininity of Enid, and 
is attracted by the comradely and clean intelligence of the 
three brothers and their friend Oliver. Sheila, thoughtlessly 
and impulsively, seduces Nicholas into an innocent flirtation. 
This treachery to Enid is discovered, and complications reach 
their height. 

Miss Jones writes with beauty, with discrimination, and 
with the clearest of heads; her novel should convince the 
most sceptical male that a woman can indeed be honest and 
articulate. It is certainly something of a pity that her 
intelligent young men discuss for preference such subjects as 
arrested movement in art, the revival of Tennyson’s popu- 
larity, the Pre-Raphaelites, and materialistic philosophy— 
the wrong people so often discuss them—but they are intelli- 
gent. Lucidity, balance, and close workmanship are rare 
enough to be treasured ; and here is one reviewer who will 
not sell The Wedgwood Medallion. 





WAR-TIME IN MONTE CARLO. 


Ir the enemies of women were no more formidable than those 
in Senior Ibafiez’s latest novel, the ancient despotism of the 
weaker sex would not be seriously threatened, and there is 
probably that ironic reservation in the use of the title. Prince 
Lubimoff,son of a Russian princess and a Spanish gentleman- 
adventurer, is cut off from the source of his immense fortune 
by the War and the Bolshevist revolution. Obliged to practise 
comparative economy he retires to his villa at Monte Carlo, 
and there extends his hospitality to a few friends on the 
condition that women are excluded as strictly as if it were a 
monastery. Doubtless anticipating the disappointment of 
many readers the novelist proceeds to describe the Prince’s 
previous life as a multi-millionaire, and gives the rein to his 


° ot Wedgwood Medaltion. By E. B. C. Jones, London : Chatto and Windus. 
{12s. 6d. net. 

t The Enemies of Women. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. (7s. 6d.j 
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to-day is an expensive business. 


AT BREAKFAST, if you consider a moment you realise 
that food has not been exempt. 

In 1914 a loaf was 53d. ; in 1921 it was 1s. 1}d. 

Bacon, 113d. a lb. in 1914, rose im 1921 to 2s. 2}d. 

Butter rose from 1s. 24d. a lb. in 1914 to 2s. 2d. im ro2t. 

Tea rose from 1s. 6}d. to 2s. 6$d., and Sugar from 2d. in 1914 
to 7}d. in 1921. 

ON YOUR WAY THIS MORNING, to business perhaps, 
or on pleasure bent, you find your journey, whether by 
rain or bus or car, costs you twice as much as it did in the 
old days before the war. 

LATER IN THE DAY, walking down the street, you will 
hardly glance up at the drone of an aeroplane overhead. 

IN THE OFFICE, wireless telegrams have long since 
ceased to excite you, and very soon you will be connected 
with your foreign branches by wireless telephone. 

TO-NIGHT, in conversation with your friends, or reading 
your paper, topics will come up that will remind you how far 
removed are the general conditions of your life to-day from 
those of 1911. Thirty times as many womer vote to-day 
as in 1911. In 1909 the Courts heard 787 petitions for 
divorce ; in 1919 they heard 5,085. 

Never before, in the whole history of human life, have a 
brief ten years, a drop in the ocean of time, so changed the 
world. It is not in your power to relegate these years to the 


th THREE NEW VOLUMES 


of the Encyclopaedia Britannica are a 
complete record of the years 


1911-192] 


AN ELABORATE BOOKLET IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The coupon alongside will bring you a copy of the fascinating booklet 
This booklet 


will give you the outline of some of the more striking changes of the last 


of some forty-eight pages on ‘ The Wonderful Decade.” 


ten years—changes which have affected the lives of each one of us, 
It will also tell you about the Three New Volumes of the Encyclopedia 


Britannica and their value to you. 


It is beautifully made up, with matty facsimile pages 
and over eighty illustrations, and is in itself a most 
attractive and absorbing book to have. 


NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 


you need the “Ghree New “Oolumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


This morning you came down into a changed world. 
Your suit that in I91I you would buy for six guineas 
to-day costs you nine. Your shoes, perhaps a guinea in IgII, you pay 45s. for to-day. 


There are more than 3,400 pages in the 
Three New Volumes of the Encyclo- 
= pedia Britannica, They contain the 
same number of words—5,335,000—as 
thirty-six ordinary books. More than 
six hundred of the most eminent men 
and women in the world to-day from 
every country, and of every shade of 
opinion, have contributed to write this 
magnificent and indispensable work, 





































You dress, and reflect that dressing 


limbo of forgotten things. Everything that you do or say or 
think to-day, everything that you hope or plan for to-morrow, 
the lives of your children, the future of your race, is governed 
by the ten years just past. 

Not you, nor any of us, therefore, can afford to remain 
ignorant of this wonderful decade. And ignorant you must 
be to a very large extent if you rely only on your own experi- 
ences for knowledge of the new conditions, the new ideas, 
the new world to which the decade gave birth 

IN THE THREE NEW VOLUMES of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica the full story of the decade 1911-1921 is told for 
the first time. They are a separate and independent work 
covering only the decade 1911-1921, and covering it with that 
authority, accuracy and exhaustiveness characteristic of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 

They contain over two thousartd articles, each one written 
by at acknowledged expert. The articles cover every 
field of human activity which has seen developments in recent 
years. 

But these volumes are tio mere work of reference. They are 
literature. Whether you appreciate a book for its character 
drawings, its dramatic situations, or the swirl and hurry of 
events, these volumes will grip you with breathless interest. 
Here is depicted a theme of themes, a story of a world in 
travail. 












form for the 
The Encyclopedia 
Britannica Co., 
Itd., 125 High 
Holborn, London, 
, fot F 


Please send me, free of charge, and | 
without any obligation on my part, the 
booklet ‘“‘ The Wonderful Decade,” 
which gives an outline of the striking 
changes of the past ten years, and tells 
something of the importance and value 
of the Three New Volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 10:4 


Tear out and post this Form to-day 
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talent for inventing luxurious detail. He invests the wealthy 
with an incredible voluptuousness, but his evident intention 
that the reader shall vicariously enjoy the “ huge ” glasses of 
champagne and incessant love-affairs of the Prince makes it 
ungrateful to examine .~ gift-horse too closely. His inten- 
tion was to show us the Prince as a passionate man, infernally 
proud and demanding the satisfaction of his least whim. 
One by one, finding comfort an insufficient substitute for 
affection, his friends desert the villa. The rest of the story 
works out the slow humiliation of the aristocrat (the breaking- 
down of his egocentric philosophy through the stress of 
common emotions) in the anguish of the woman he loves, 
whose son dies a prisoner of war, and the heroism of ordinary 
men in the hospital-crowded Monte Carlo of the later years of 
the War. He joins the Foreign Legion and “does his bit” in 
the commonplace way of any pre-War wage-earner. 

There is much that is banal in the conception of this novel, 
and there is nothing in the handling of detail to suggest a more- 
than-ordinary sensitiveness to human relationships. The 
translation of an Ibafiez novel always affects us like a film ; 
the people ‘seem real, but for superficial reasons. We accept 
them as we should accept correctly dressed puppets, but more 
readily since they are life-size. They lack nothing externally, 
but inside them is a mechanism, not a mystery. Yet even in 
the beau monde one would say there are souls, or, at least, 
complex psycholégies. If not, we are grateful to the writers 
who have invented them. Whilst sharing the limitations of 
the film, Sefior Ibafiez seizes the possibilities of its broad 
horizons. His stories, and this one in particular, unfold 
against a background which is perhaps their real theme, to 
which his characters are subordinate and serve to throw up 
its proportions. The enemics of women spin their little webs 
in a forest shaken by the contending armies of freedom and 
servitude, of the old autocratic despotism and the new 
democratic order. 





THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY.* 


Tur most striking characteristic of Mrs. Webb's work, both 
verse and prose, is its intense feeling for Nature. Seven 
for a Secret is from beginning to end saturated in the spirit 
of the country, and especially of the moors. Her metaphors 
and similes turn almost invariably for their symbolism to 
Nature. Her hero relinquishes the girl he loves “as a bee 
leaves a flower,” and of his nature she writes that “* no migra- 
tory bird, with its journey mapped secretly in the recesses 
of its subconsciousness, could be as secretive as Robert when 
he did not choose to speak.” But it is not only in the setting 
and the imagery that this atmosphere is to be found. Of 
her characters, too, we feel that they have grown out of the 
country of which the author is so passionately aware—are, 
as it were, materializations of the wild places from which she 
can so seldom turn her attention. It seems that she has 
created her characters as a means to express her intense 
consciousness of the beauty, tenderness, grimness and tragedy 
of wild and remote places, rather than, as in the more 
usual case, that these things are used merely as the setting 
for the characters. And so, with Mrs. Webb, Nature is the 
hero and heroine to which her characters supply the local 
colour. That, of course, is an exaggeration, but it is an 
exaggeration which contains an element of critical truth, 
for, on laying down her latest book, our first impression is 
that we have penetrated deeply and intimately into the country. 

After her passion for Nature, Mrs. Webb’s next most 
noticeable quality is an acute sensibility, a sensibility not 
only visual—though she has an unusual power of seeing 
vividly—but also of all the senses and of those subtler per- 
ceptions of whose sources we are almost ignorant. Such a 
sensibility is revealed in this impression of darkness: ‘ He 
went to the window. Velvet-dark night leant against it with 
an almost palpable weight ; it was as if the glass might fall 
inwards at any moment.” 

iverywhere in the book one comes across such sharp 
sense-impressions. Church bells sound: ‘* They rang the 
chimes. A mellow bell said a word that sounded like ‘ June ’ 
six times.” A hen and chickens are released from a basket : 
* Whereat the contents divided like quicksilver into twelve 
small yellow bits and one large white bit, and were seriously 
disturbed.” ‘There are storms in the high moorlands : ** Night 
“© Seven for @ Secret, By Mary Webb, London; Hutchinson. [7s. Gd. net.) 











i 
after night on the young green apples descend rains that are 
like thick, permanent wires taut between heaven and earth,” 
People in the high sheep-fields desery in the remote distance 
an approaching gig: “‘ Like a bright, clockwork toy on th, 
immensity of the moor.”” Or we are shown the house in a 
country town inhabited by two spinsters, with its “ two 
hollow white steps.” In the sitting-room “there were 
innumerable photographs on the walls, all a little mottleq 
a little yellow,” and always there was “a faint scent of 
camphor. She thought even the bread and butter tasted of 
camphor, as if it had been cut for the mottled people on the 
walls, a long time ago, and preserved.” There are longer 
descriptions, too, of the wild things and the moors and valleys 
in all their changing moods. j 

Among such scenes the story develops slowly and leisurely 
for three-quarters of the book, after which it hurries into a 
tragic climax. The characters are all country folk, individual, 
as such folk generally are, because they have to some extent 
escaped the equalizing influence of convention. The story 
in its climax is tragic and passionate and therefore a difficult 
one to realize successfully, and the criticism: we have to make 
is that on its psychological side the novel is not always suffi- 
cient to its theme. The characters are not always profoundly 
enough realized nor the march of events sufficiently inevitable 
to make the climax to the last degree convincing. In other 
words, Mrs. Webb is not Thomas Hardy ; for it would require 
a Hardy to succeed completely with such a theme. But 
Mrs. Webb has not, we believe, yet given us her best book. 
With a greater precision and economy of style and a deeper 
insight into human psychology, she might produce extremely 
fine work, and we see no reason to doubt that she will yet 
do so. If we have appeared over-critical it is because we haye 
felt it due to Mrs. Webb to judge her by high standards. 





WOMEN OF THE HILLS.* 


“ Tue time-worn quarters of Paris,” says Mr. Jonathan Cape 
on the dust-cover of Women of the Hills, ** the sunlit hills of 
the Alps [sic] Maritimes, the primitive life of the interior of 
Corsica make the atmosphere of this book. Amid it is 
enacted the drama of the hill-woman, overflowing with 
vitality, mated to the compassionate town-man. The woman 
in her strength despises weakness, and on force wrecks her 
life. Out of the flotsam arises the love-story of Mictte— 
the offspring of the unhappy union of hill and plain. She 
strikes the note of youth—the sunshine after the storm.” 

This is a little too unkind. Mr. Tighe has not the subtlety, 
nor the intensity of passion, nor the astonishing originality 
of vision, of which one at least is necessary to the creation of 
a work of art ; but he is not the sentimental, slovenly, rant- 
cum-atmosphere-monger of a second-best seller that his 
publisher modestly seems to imagine. His style is no better 
than it should be; but his technique is confident; his 
** atmosphere ” shows signs of more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance with Paris and the “ Alps Maritimes”; he utters his 
occasional platitudes with an engaging naiveté. In short, 
he has written such a very much better novel than most of 
its type that only the highbrow, the quite illiterate and the 
professional reviewer need expect to do anything but 
thoroughly enjoy it. 





OTHER NOVELS.—The Gray Charteris. By Robert 
Simpson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
romance of a man who played a lone hand amongst the black 
and white traders in the Niger Delta. The seerct of the 
success of this as of others of Mr. Simpson’s African. stories 
may with a good measure of probability be traced to his 
masterly avoidance of the obvious.——An Ordinary Couple. 
By J. E. Buckrose. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—It had 
better be said at once that this is not everybody's book: 
The story, such as it is, describes the carly married life of a 
young couple of the English lower middle-class. The situ- 
ations presented embody in turn the sentimental, the common- 
place, the pathetic, the trivial, rarely the humorous, never the 
sublime. But although it may not have been the lot of every 
reader to have known such people as George and Nellie, afte 
hearing Miss Buckrose on the subject no one could doubt 
for a moment that they, or such as they, exist. 





— 





© Women of the Hills, By Hasry Tighe. Loudon; Cape. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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AN ANATOMY 


OF 


POETRY 


BY A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Postage 6d. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


© A book of stimulating and constructive criticism 
that will be as helpful to poets as to their readers. 
As Poetry Editor and one of the chief literary critics 
of the Spectator, the author is not only in close touch 
with the modern tendencies of English poetry, but 
has an intimate knowledge of English classics that 
is clearly reflected in the comprehensive and illumin- 
ating manner in which the whole subject is treated. 





“4 book which members of public school debating societies, 
literary clubs, and such-like formative institutions should find of 
great value in moulding their opinions and providing them with 
material for essays and orations. Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis is the 
principal reviewer of poetry upon the Spectator, and can claim 
that, during the last two or three years, the entire product of 
contemporary English verse has passed through her hands. She 
has therefore enjoyed peculiar advantages for the study and 
contrast of the literary fashions of the time, and she writes upon 
contemporary poets with considerable acumen and with a quite 
tefreshing impartiality.’’-—The Daily Telegraph. 


“TIT have rarely read anything on the subject more sane and 
illuminating.. . . There is a total absence of formalism and pedantry 
in these chapters. . . . it is all good, persuasive talk, and I do 
not know a better introduction to the subject. . . . Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis is completely successful.’"—Mr. JouN BUCHAN in the Spectator. 


“A book to read ... passages of illuminative insight.’’—The 
Times, 


“ Highly interesting to educationists are the important chapters 
dealing with the place of poetry in education in Mrs. A. Williams- 
illis's ‘An Anatomy of Poetry.’ ... She discusses a question 
that is more and more engaging the attention of earnest teachers. 
What poctry should be put into the hands of children? . . . The 
chapters entitled ‘ Learning to Read Poetry’ and ‘ Learning to 
Write Poetry ’ contain many suggestions of value to the increasing 
band of teachers who are trying to lead the young to what is 
beautiful in literature and at the same time are hoping to show 
them why it is beautiful. ‘An Anatomy of Poetry’ is in no sense 
an educational text-book; in this short notice I have merely 
dwelt on that section of it most interesting professionally. Even 
teachers are not always teachers, and this is a book for all lovers 
of poetry whatever their calling.”—The Jewish Guardian. 


“Tt has been a rare pleasure to listen to a writer so in love with 
her Subject and so faithfully acquainted with it as Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis. . . . scrupulously and singularly just ... invaluable to a 
future historian.’-—Mr. EDMUND GossE in the Sunday Times. 
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Broadway House 





Two Magnificent Large-Quartos. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WOOD- 

WORK. By H. CESCINSKY and ERNEST R. GRIBBLE. 

2 vols., Imperial 4to, profusely illustrated. Quarter-morocco, 
leather-grained sides, full gilt back and sides. £7 7s. net. 

[November. 

CANDIDE ; or, THE OPTIMIST. By VOLTAIRE; 

translated by HENRY MORLEY; with 49 drawings and 

many incidental decorations by ALAN ODLE. 4to, artistic- 

ally bound. 12s. 6d. net. 
“In Mr. Odle we have an illustrator who runs very skilfully in harness with 


Dr. Morley, and among his drawings are examples even Voltairean. 
—Manchester Gaurdian. 


A Novel Travel-Book of Extreme Interest. 


THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA. By C. DOMVILLE- 
FYFE. With 55 illustrations and 4 maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


a The Daily Mail (November 4th, 1922), says: “‘ According to Mr. Domville- 
Fyfe there are two South Americas. One is the vast and interesting region as 
it really is, just a fringe of cosmopolitan civilization around the littoral of an 
almost unknown continent ; the other a land of dreams, wherein foreign financiers 
and business-men build fortunes. . Mr. Fyfe has endeavoured to portray 
the first. He has succeeded in writing a book full of curious facts ani in 
iving a picture that is both fascinating and strange. He wanders all over 
south America, even into the heart of unknown Brazil, and he tells us much 
about the land and the Indians. Numerous illustrations add interest to t 
work of singular information.” 

: Daily Graphie: “One of the best travel-books of the year. ; 
is one paragraph which gives same glimpse of the glamour of this work 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN VERSE. Edited by 
PERTWEE. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The best [anthology] that has come our way for a long time.” 
—Poetry Review. 


International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method 


Two new volumes are just published :— 


(3) THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTION. 
W. WHATELY SMITH, M.A., Editor of Psyche. Intro- 
duction by WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., D.Sc. Pp. 184. 
10s. 6d. net. [This day. 
TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS. By 
L. WITTGENSTEIN. German text, with English transla- 
tion en regard, and Introduction by BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Pp. 192. 10s. 6d. net. [This day, 


° Here 
GUY 

By 
(4) 


(1) 
(2) 


15s. net. 


a Study of BERG- 


Litt.D., Editor of Mind. Pp. 352. 
THE MISUSE OF MIND: t 
SON’S Attack on Intellectualism. By KARIN STEPHEN, 
formerly Fellow of Newnham Coll., Camb. Preface by 
HENRI BERGSON. Pp. 112. 6s. 6d. net. 
The following will appear in a few weeks :-— 
CONFLICT AND DREAM. By the late W. H. R. 
RIVERS, M.D., F.RB.S. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES. By C. G. JUNG, M.D., 
LL.D. 

SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT: a Philosophical Analysis 
of Some of its Fundamental Concepts in the Light of Recent 
Physical Developments. By Prof. C. D. BROAD. 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE: Wages, Hours, 
Safety and Health. By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian Scholar Oxford Univ. 

[Next week. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. By HUGH DALTON, \M.A., 
Cassel Reader in Commerce in the Univ. of London, Author 
of The Inequality of Incomes in Modern Communities. Ss 

[This day. 

BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL LABOUR POLICY : 
the Political Labour Movement and Labour Legislation im 
Great Britain, France, and the Scandinavian Countries: 
1900-1922, By B. G. Ds MONTGOMERY. Roy. 8vo 
21s. net. 

“Students of Labour problems are under a heavy debt of gratitude to the 
author.”’"—Lvconoimist. 
Written by Experts for the General Reader. 

(1) WITHIN THE ATOM: a Popular View of Elec- 
trons and Quanta. By JOWN MILLS. With Glossary and 
31 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE NEW PHYSICS: 
an Essay on the Relativity Theory and the Theory of Quanta. 
By LOUIS ROUGIER. 6s. net. 

(3) EASY LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. By Dr. E. E. 
SLOSSON. With an article by EINSTEIN himself. Illus- 
trated. 3rd ed. 5s. net. By far the simplest exposition of 
the theory, with practical illustrations. 


(2) 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 
KEGAN PAUL & CO., Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE 


GOYA.* 


Senor AURELIANO DE BERUETE ¥ Moret has made a minute 
and searching study of Goya’s work as a portrait painter. 
He has given a detailed account of his technique, the phases 
of his development and the influence which he exercised upon 
the future of painting. In spite of his deep admiration for 
his subject’s painting he maintains throughout the book an 
attitude of just and reasonable criticism which should be a 
model to those writers who, by their biased attitude and 
unmitigated praise, make the objects of their enthusiasm 
ludicrous in the eyes of the public. The primary aim of the 
book, and one which has been achieved in an altogether 
comprehensive, able and modest manner, has been to present 
an accurate estimate of the artist’s work as a portrait painter. 
At the same time, the secondary aim has certainly been to 
minimize the interest of his subject’s life and personality. 
The author is determined that the reputation of Goya the 
artist shall never be endangered by that of Goya the bull- 
fighter, Goya the lover of the greatest ladies of the Court, 
Goya the virulent republican, Goya who chased the Duke 
of Wellington from his studio at the point of the dagger. 
These incidents and attributes, however, picturesque though 
they are, are not, even if true, the important or even the 
essentially interesting things in the artist’s life and character. 
But not to emphasize Goya’s passionate impatience of in- 
justice, his hatred of cruelty and bitter contempt for hypocrisy 
is, in a work of this minuteness, tantamount to a denial of 
this fine and explanatory side of his personality. One 
has only to look at any one of the “ Disasters of War” 
to realize the falseness of the impression conveyed, for example, 
in a phrase on page 136:—‘* Goya regarded the invasion and 
the war as a subject for thoughtful study.” 

It is obvious in the same way that besides being a great 
artist he was an advanced and profound thinker. We know 
that the ideas of the French revolution interested him deeply, 
though we can see from the “ Disasters of War” how futile 
he knew physical force to be. 

Contrary to what is so often said of great men, Goya was 
vain. He loved the position of Pintor de camera del Rey, 
and still more his ennoblement. In his letters he describes 
in a most charming way the kindnesses shown him by the 
Royal Family and the great nobles. In one of them he 
expresses his pleasure with delightful vanity at the words of 
a Duke who said of him after a shooting party, “* Why, I 
believe that scribbler is a better shot than I am.” 

Goya as Portrait Painter portrays the artist as a man pious, 
but at times rather bitter; steady, but liable to an occasional 
lapse. Sefior de Beruete y Moret obviously knows his facts 
and marshals them with no little skill to substantiate his 
own view. In his denial of the traditional story of the 
painter’s relations with the Duchess of Alba, he makes skilful 
use of Goya’s deafness. But it is characteristic of his method 
that he makes no mention of the romantic and traditional 
cause of this deafness. 

The descriptions and criticisms of the portraits are admirably 
done and the reproductions, several of which have been made 
from private collections, are extraordinarily good. Among 
these are plates 75, 79, 113, 121, 134 and 144. Sefior de 
Beruete y Moret shows clearly that Goya was an artist in 
the great Spanish tradition, and effectually disposes of the view 
taken by many critics that he was an isolated phenomenon. 
He considers that the year 1778 is of primary importance 
in Goya’s development, for in that year he was com- 
missioned to go through the Royal Collection of pictures 
which was scattered in the Buen Retiro, San Lorenzo del 
Escorial, San Ildefonso and various other Royal seats, and to 
make arrangements for all the best works to be transported 
to the recently built palace at Madrid. The significant fact 
was that amid this vast wealth of painting Goya fixed his 
attention especially upon the work of an artist who was 
naturally unpopular with the dominant classic painters, that 
of Diego Velasquez, the last of the great Spanish national 
painters. These great works, after a century of neglect, were 
rediscovered by the only man worthy to continue their 
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ad 
tradition. Of this discovery of Spain’s national tradition 
Sefior de Beruete y Moret remarks :— 

“The chain which seemed to be broken at the end of the seven. 
teenth century was once again united ; and purely Spanish creation 
once more pursued its course through time, expressing all that the 
race had to say in its plastic manifestation of line and colour,” 

With the accession of the Bourbons at the death of Charles 
II. there was no painter in Spain great enough to carry on 
the tradition, and the artistic policy of the monarchy, at any 
rate, was hardly calculated to produce one. Philip V. was 
a patron of art, but not of Spanish art. By birth and tempera. 
ment a Frenchman, he brought in French tastes and French 
artists. He invited Louis Michel Vanloo to Spain, of whom 
Diderot wrote : ‘ I like Louis Vanloo, but I like Truth better,” 
Instead of going to Rome as masters of their craft, Spanish 
artists were now sent there as pupils and Royal pensioners, 
At last there grew up around the Court an army of picture. 
makers, superficially finished, conventional and utterly 
mechanical. Charles III. called to Madrid a remarkable 
person of doubtful nationality who soon placed himself at 
the head of this classical movement. He has been made out 
to have been a dreary pedant, but, in point of fact, Antonio 
Raphael Mengs was a most intelligent man. It is true that 
he embodied in his writing and painting the pseudo-classical 
movement. But his art was superficial, limited, and in fact 
decadent in the real sense of the word. He gave as his 
reasons for his disapproval of Velasquez and the Spanish 
seventeenth century painters their ignorance of Greck art 
and their lack of what he called a sense of beauty, saying that 
they were merely imitators of Nature without knowing how 
to select the beauty which it contained. It was the shattering 
of this view of painting that was to be the most important 
effect of Goya’s work. When Goya came to settle permanently 
in Madrid, Mengs and his followers completely held the field, 
Goya’s genius was of slow growth, and at that time it was 
still so undeveloped that he found little difficulty in com- 
promising and even co-operating with the Court painters, 
It may be mentioned that, though his genius developed slowly, 
he was, like most of the great Spaniards, a very rapid worker. 

Though his early work was of uneven quality and clearly 
influenced by the older school, his reputation grew apace. 
That much of his earlier work was commonplace is clear 
from the number of paintings of disputed authenticity which 
some of the ablest critics attribute to him. The obvious 
brilliance of many of his portraits, the curious fascination of 
his personality and his popularity with the people of Madrid 
because of his known sympathy for them and his eager par- 
ticipation in their amusements, made him a person to be 
reckoned With. The patronage of Don Luis, the King’s 
brother, and the friendship of Bayeu, a most influential 
artist, further improved his position, until in 1789 he was 
made painter to Charles IV. From that date until 1808, 
when Spain was overrun by the French, Goya was at the 
height of his popularity. To this period belong his greatest 
portraits of the aristocracy, portraits of the type of those of 
the Conde de Fernar Nufiez, the Condesa de Haro, the 
Marquesa de Santa Cruz and the Marques de San Adrian. 

In the chapter dealing with this period we find quoted a 
description of Goya by the nephew of his friend Zapater :— 

** A genius more or less venturesome, a heart more or less addicted 
to novelty, always united to his family and to socicty, at whose 
defects he laughs and even turns them into satire.” 

The grotesqueness of that ‘ even turns them into satire” 
is heightened by the fact that it is almost the only crude 
understatement permitted even as a quotation in a book 
wherein the author has been scrupulous in minimizing 
the importance and fascination of the artist’s personality. 
At the first shock of the French invasion Goya’s world 
crumbled into dust. His patrons killed or in exile, his models 
and the gay ladies of fashion gone, the old painter fled to 
his native village of Fuendetodos. After a short stay there 
he returned to Madrid. Sefior de Beruete y Moret deals 
effectively with that supremely unimportant controversy 
concerning the measure of recognition accorded by him to the 
Napoleonic king. 

At the end of the war, though he retained under Ferdinand 
VII. all the privileges at Court which he had held under his 
predecessor, Goya’s position was difficult. The Court had 
changed, most of his old friends were gone, and the King 
invariably looked upon him as a favourite of his father’s, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A FREE-LANCE JOURNALIST. 


Mysterious 


Rejections. 





[The following recital of facts is published by the Directors 
of the London School of Journalism because it emphasises 
strongly the point made in the article “ Concerning The 
Free-Lance”’ which appeared in the ** Spectator”’ a short 
timeago. The “Confessions” are printed exactly as received.| 

It was always my ambition to write. Looking back, 
I cannot remember a time when the intense desire for 
self-expression did not exist; I always felt that I had 
something interesting to say about Life. I realised, too, 
that there must always be a fair chance for brains. New 
names in the papers, the names of men and women, all of 
them beginners—these, I realised, were individuals like 
myself who had been conscious of a desire to achieve print. 

Glancing through a large number of popular publications, 
as was my habit, I asked myself, ‘“‘ Why should I not 
contribute to one or two of these periodicals? Other 
people are making money in this way, and there is nothing 
strangely wonderful about their work.’ I felt that I 
could do just as well. 

Fired with enthusiasm, I sat down and wrote an article 
upon what I considered to be a useful topic, and submitted 
it to the Editor of a popular paper, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope. ‘The article was promptly returned : 
“The Editor regrets... .” 

I was annoyed; I could not understand. Was my 
article badly written ? It seemed to be in correct English— 
lucid and clear-cut. Was my effort stupid or inane ? 
Was it uninteresting ? Was it unsuitable, and, if so, why ? 
The more I thought about it, the more puzzled and 
bewildered I became. 

The rejected article was placed in a drawer and forgotten. 
My first rebuff had disheartened me; my enthusiasm 
was most effectively chilled! It seemed to me that there 
was a puzzle in the whole business—a puzzle to which I 
held no satisfactory key. 

Later, however, my enthusiasm returned. ‘The sight of 
an article that I considered I might quite easily have 
written myself fired me again—but with the same depressing 
consequences. My new article failed to please the Editor 
—it was returned with the conventional “ regrets.” 

There were now two extremely dismal failures in my 
desk. I had not the heart to look at them again! I was 
irritated by them. I considered them to be quite as good 
—if not better—than many that get into print; yet there 
was a “something ’’ I could not understand ; there was 
a factor I was unable to grasp. In short, there was a 
Journalistic Sphinx in the business that entirely eluded 
my intelligence. I gaveit up. ‘* Rejection Slips’ taught 
me nothing. 

Then I saw an announcement made by the London 
School of Journalism. The announcement held out 
reasonable hope to the beginner. I was sceptical at 
first. Could Journalism be taught? Perhaps not, in a 
sense; yet here, maybe, was an established School that 
might be able to illuminate my rejections and elucidate 
the manifold problems of failure. It seemed to me that a 
School enjoying the Patronage of all the most eminent 
men in the profession must be able to assist me. 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, I opened my desk, and 
taking out my two failures, submitted them to the School 
for Mr. Max Pemberton’s criticism. 

I got it! His skilful analysis showed me at once exactly 
why my articles had been rejected. My work contained 
technical flaws which I, as a novice, had not in the least 
suspected ; flaws that could be eliminated, certainly, but 
in two ways only; either by long experience and much 








mental groping in the dark, or by skilled training at the 
hands of professicnal men. 

It became periectly clear to me, not only that I had 
much to learn, but also that there was a great deal which 
could be taught—at least by experts. ‘The initial criticism 
convinced me of these facts. I enrolled for the Course in 
Free-Lance Journalism, and in less than two mouths I hed 
scored seven successes! ‘The two articles which had pre- 
viously been rejected were rewritten, and accepted immme- 
diately by the Editors to whom they were submitted. 

“* Market,” that bugbear of the beginner, was revealed to 
me ; I learned how to obtain exactly the correct ‘‘ slant,” 
as Mr. Pemberton would say. ‘To-day, I am writing for 
five popular publications. 

The London School of Journalism taught me precisely 
what I needed to know, it made all the difference between 
the amateur and the professional ; it changed failure into 
success ; it gave me special knowledge. 

I have not in any way exaggerated the success of the 
School’s methods of tuition. My deepest thanks are due 
to Mr. Max Pemberton, and also to his colleague, Mr. 
Arthur F. Thorn, for their extremely sympathetic and, 
at the same time, rigorous training. ‘Shey gave me some 
pretty hard knocks; but I wanted to learn, and realised 
from the first that I was in the best possible hands. ‘The 
criticisms which I received during the Course are my most 
treasured possessions. I put their value, so far, at Two 
Hundred Pounds. They have been worth this sum of 
money to mz because they have cnadled mz to earn it. 

The School has helped me much more than I can explain ; 
it has helped me in many clever, ingenious, and subtle 
ways. It took hold of my mind and understood it better 
than I did myself! It gave me confidence, courage, and 
grit ; it developed professional flair ; it gave me a lightning 
pen; an easy-flowing, spontaneous style and—success. 

I cannot speak too highly of the London School of 
Journalism, and this confession is, I fear, quite inadequate 
—but it is sincere. 
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whose memory he held in extreme dislike. But he continued 
his painting with vigour almost unrelaxed until within a few 
months of his death in Bordeaux in 1828. At the age of 81, 
eleven months before he died, he painted an admirable portrait 
of his friend Don Juan de Maguiro. 

With the death of Goya, Spain lost her last great painter, 
His main importance lies in the fact of his having struck the 
decisive blow at the conventional and mechanical methods 
of the last important classic movement in painting, and of 
his having had the ability to substitute for it an entirely 
new method of composition. He possessed that independence 
of outlook so rare even among artists which enabled him to 
view Nature directly as it really was instead of viewing it 
through the medium of a convention. This directness of 
vision, his amazing skill and understanding combined with a 
queer half-seen fatality, give to Goya’s portraits a fascination 
difficult to parallel among the greatest artists of the ages. 
Though it is possible to differ from the author over many 
questions, Goya as Portrait Painter is a sincere and scholarly 
book, and one which will be essential to the serious student 
of the master’s portraits. 





EARLY DRAWINGS BY CONSTABLE.* 

Sin Cuar.tes Homes points out how clumsy were Constable’s 
early drawings ; it took a long while for the master to teach 
himself to express his thoughts adequately. Long and 
arduous was the work which Constable did to make himself a 
great painter. He copied and he drew from Nature, and at 
last emerged a master in every sense. Such methods, as Sir 
Charles Holmes remarks, are not in fashion now, though we 
have yet to wait for the masterpiece done without study. In 
the present work are to be found a number of reproductions of 
Constable’s chalk drawings from Nature of his early time, and 
each is accompanied by an explanatory note. Here we can 
see the striving and the incomplete realization. There is no 
ease of youthful brilliancy, but of slow plodding. In some of 
the drawings there is more than a promise of what is to come, 
and in the second example there is that pewer of conveying 
the personality of a tree which was this painter's revelation to 
the world. 

We are given a short notice of the connexion between 
Constable and Lucas. The latter only came to perfection 
when he was interpreting Constable’s landscapes, and then his 
mezzotints were incomparable. One of these reproduced here 
is of extraordinary beauty. Sir Charles Holmes concludes by 
saying: “ The felicitous daring with which all his sketches 
are planned gives them an everlasting freshness and variety, 
which no other landscape painter in Europe has ever shown to 
the same degree, and the time is not, I think, far distant when 
Constable’s greatness will be seen to rest far more on his 
brilliant sketches and studies than upon the elaborate 
exhibition pictures he constructed from them.” 





THE BUILDING OF EXETER CATHEDRAL.} 
Tue detailed story of The Building of Exeter Cathedral is well 
told by Mr. Herbert Bishop and Miss Edith Prideaux in 
their book of that title. It would have been difficult to have 
chosen a more attractive or interesting subject for treatment 
by this Architectural-Historical] method, and with the help 
of the ancient “ Fabric Rolls” and other documents, the 
authors have presented us with an admirable chronological 
account of the cathedral’s gradual growth. In referring to 
the recently-issued Annual Report of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, we had certain things to 
say about the ecclesiastical authorities and their vandalism, 
both past and present. 

Exeter Cathedral, which was still aglow with its superb 
mediaeval glass up till the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was given little quarter. This is how the later cathedral 
glaziers were allowed to butcher the old windows that had 
till then survived :— 

“Not content with using up broken scraps of ancient glass for 
this stuff, he and his successors went further, cutting up perfectly 


sound ancient windows to provide spots and of colour 
for their trashy g!azing. This went on steadily for two centuries 


* Constable, Gainsborough and Lucas, By Sir Charles Holmes. London: Maggs 
3. 
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and a half. A complete four-light window. found in the Minstrels’ 
was destroyed in this manner as late as 1878, and, as a 
natural consequence, of all the fourteenth and fifteenth-century 
glass which once nearly filled the Cathedral windows only four 
examples now remain.” 
We have always accepted a theory that our divines can be 
dead to man’s highest and most inspired self-expression and 
achievements through the medium of the arts, and yet fully 
alive to his other spiritual needs. We can only hope that 
this theory may be true, even if improbable. 








ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


———<— 
HIDDEN TREASURE. 


Tue title of this book* is not one to attract the ordinary 
reader who, scenting in it an unappetizing mixture of techni- 
calities and officialism, will probably hurry on to more attrac- 
tive matter. If he does so, he will deprive himself of consider- 
able pleasure and profit, for though the book contains a certain 
quantity of detail which will interest few but specialists, 
there is also a great deal of curious, stirring, and intensely 
personal matter of the kind that transforms history into 
vivid reality. ‘The imagination,” as the editors remark 
in their preface, “can hardly fail to be quickened by the 
living voices of the past.”” Much of the material has been 
derived from the publications of the Navy Records Society, 
to whose volumes the book is meant to be an introduction. 

The book is divided into nine periods, beginning with 
**Henry VIII.” and ending with the “ Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars,” and through them all the amateur may 
browse, skipping if he wishes the more technical passages, but 
certain in each period of rich food for reflection. Under 
“Henry VIII.” he will find (in extracts from A Book of 
Orders for the War both by Sea and Land, compiled by 
command of the King by Thomas Audley, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor) a list of punishments for various offences at sea. 

“If any man within the ship do sleep his watch iiii times and so 
proved, this be his punishment: the first time he shall be headed 
at the main mast with a bucket of water poured on his head. 

The second time he shall be armed, his hands haled up by a rope, 
and ii buckets of water poured into his sleeves. 

The third time he shall be bound to the main mast with certain 
gun chambers tied to his arms and as much pain to his body as the 
captain will. 

The fourth time and last punishment, being taken asleep he 
shall be hanged on the bowsprit end of the ship in a basket, with a 
ean of beer, a loaf of bread, and a sharp knife, choose to hang 
there till he starve or cut himself into the sea.” 

Under “ Elizabeth” there is a variety of matter. From Richard 
Hawkyns’s Observations comes an extract telling of the 
Teredo Navalis, a species of worm which devours ships’ planks, 
so that “in a little time, if the ship be not sheathed, they 
put all in hazard ; for they enter in no bigger than a Spanish 
needle, and by little and little their holes become ordinarily 
greater than. a man’s finger.” The remedy, Hawkyns tells 
us, is a coating of tar and hair covered by a wooden sheathing. 

“Some hold that the tar killeth the worm; others, that the 
worm passing the sheathing, and seeking a way through, the hair 
and the tar so involve him that he is choked therewith; which 
methinks is most probable. . .. ” 
A few pages further on are given some amusing paragraph- 
headings from Three Books of Colloquies translated from 
the Italian by Cyprian Lucar. One might be a description 
of the shells and bombs of which in recent years we have 
seen so much :— 

“*How you may make hollow balls of metal, which, being shot 
out of great ordnance or mortar pieces, or thrown with slings out 
of men’s hands among soldiers standing or marching in battle 
ray [sic], will suddenly break in many pieces and do great harm.” 
Another is an equally good description of the familiar 
Verey Light :-— 

““How you may make divers sorts of fireworks, which, being 
shot in a dark night out of a mortar piece . . . or thrown out of 
men’s hands . . . will give so great a light as that you may discern 
by the same light whether or no any enemics are in or near unte 
that place.” 

Another prescribes 

“how you may cause any great piece of artillery to make in 
his discharge an exceeding great noise and a marvellous roar.” 
When we come to the Armada we find a striking letter 


* Select Naval Documents. Edited by H. W. Hodses and EL. A. Hughes. Came 
bridge; at the University Press, (8s, 6d, net.) 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


The Economics of Unemployment. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 4s. 6d. 


“ Combines once more the rare virtues of conciseness, clearness and 
authority. . . . The book demands, by the clearness of its exposition and 
the persuasiveness of its argument, the careful attention of everyone con- 
cerned over the serious problem with which it deals.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


The Housing Question. 
By A FORMER HOUSING COMMISSIONER. | 3s. 6d. 
In this hook an attempt is made to present an account of the action of 
the late Government with regard to the Housing Question. The various 





arguments advanced by the Government are carefully examined, and 
instances exposing the administration of housing matters are given. 
The Return of Christendom. 

By a GROUP OF CHURCHMEN. 7s. 6d. 


With an Introduction by BISHOP GORE and an Epilogue 
by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
“ Whatever else may be said of it, it may certainly be described as not 
containing a dull page. The book cannot be read without interest.” 
—Mauchester Guardian, 


ae. ie nargaa ont Reconstruction. 


By REV. S. B. JOHN. 
Preface Ly a. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 
This work is a plea for the Cc hurch to realise its function in the present 
age by producing new personalities who shall be the centre of new move- 
ments having a new world order as their goal. 


God in the Old Testament. 


By REV. R. A. AYTOUN. Cloth, 6s.; Paper, 3s. 6d. 

“We can unreservedly recommend it as giving real nite where help is 

meeded. . . . N Aytoun shows a happy combination of scholarship and 
devotion.”’—Church Limes. 


3s. 6d. 


Religion and Biology. 
By ERNEST E. UNWIN, M.Sc. 14th. 6s. 
This hook deals with the biological approtch to the vidi of religious 
thought, especially with those concerning God in nature. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF OFFICIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 





By R. MacGREGOR DAWSON, M.A., D.Se. (Econ.). With Intro- 
duction by GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of London. 10s. 6d. Postage, 9d. 


‘His examples are almost all derived from the recent history 
of Canada, ial are not only interesting in themselves, but instructive in 
comparison with our own problems. As a practical study of officialism in 
democratic communities his Look is both useful and entertaining.” 


Spectator: 


WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY 


By Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc. Being the Newmarch 
Lectures of 1920-21 on Current Statistical Problems in Wealth and 
Industry. 10s. 6d. Postage, 9d. 


In the House of Commons, during the Budget Debate of April, 1922, 
this book was much referred to. 

Spectator: ‘‘He has the rare advantage of viewing these questions with 
the official’s special knowledge and with the layman’s freedom from depart- 
mental bias. We are impressed with his clarity of exposition .. . his 
Statistical method inspires confidence and is used with serene impartiality.” 


TRUSTS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY, 
1914-1921 


A Study of Recent Developments in Business Organisation. 
By J. MORGAN REES, M.A. (Wales), Lecturer in Economics and 
Political Science, University College of Wales. 10s. 6d. 
Daily Telegraph: “ A mass of facts which have received small attention 
in me Press . . . aS a compendium of facts heasi ng upon the present 
industrial and commercial situation his book is invaluabk 


SOCIALISATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


By HEINRICH STROBEL, 


tionary Government of November, 


Finance Minister in the Prussian Revolu- 
1918. Translated from the original 


by '. J. Svenninc. 10s. 6d. Postage, 9d. 
The author summarises the attempt made to put Socialist principles 

into practice in Russia, Hungary and Germany. 
Glasgow Ie ig: - It is a deeply interesting book of shrewd 
criticism of all les, and should be read by all our students of economics, 
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THE WESTERN QUESTION IN TURKEY 
AND GREECE 

By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
MONEY AND FOREIGN 
AFTER 1914 

By GUSTAV CASSEL. 10s. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POWER: A Survey of the 
World’s Politics and Economics 

By W. MORTON FULLERTON. 4th Definitive Ed. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 3rd Ed. 12s. net. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 
By GILBERT SLATER. 7s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. New Ed. 12s. net. 
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DON QUIXOTE 


Ilustrated with 25 Drawings in colour and 61 in black-and- 
white by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 2]s. net. 

British Weekly.—* The illustrations, some of which are most beantiful 
are by Jean de Bosschere, who has caught the spirit of ‘the unsmiling 


gravity’ which is the essence of Cervantesque humour. . . This 
truly magnificent gift-book.”’ 
GALLOPING SHOES 
Hunting and Polo Poems by WILL H. OGILVIE. With 
8 Illustrations in colour by LIONEL EDWARDS. | I4s. net. 
DOWN A DOWN DERRY 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. A Volume of Fairy Poems. 


Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by DOROTHY P. 
LATHROP. 15s. net. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 








A Handbook for Amateurs and Collectors by H. 8. REIT- 
LINGER. With 72 Collotype Plates. 36s. net. [Shortly. 
GENERAL BOOKS 

HEART OF ARABIA 
By H. Sr. J. B. PHILBY, C.1.E. 2 Volumes. 63s. net. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 
By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir WEST RIDGWAY, G.C.B., etc. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


CANNIBAL LAND 


By MARTIN JOHNSON. 12s. 6d. 
THE WANDERING YEARS 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. net. 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 

By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Second Imp. 16s. 
PIETRO ARETINO: The Scourge of Princes 


By EDWARD HUTTON. With Photogravuro Portrait 
after Titian. 12s. net. 


FICTION 


not. 


15s. 


net. 








CLAIR DE LUNE 


A New Novel of Love and Adventure by 
“ JENNY ESSENDEN,” “ NIGHTFALL,” etc. 


PERADVENTURE 
By ROBERT KEABLE. 


LOVE’S LEGEND 


the Author of 
6d. net. 


uy =) 
ns. 


4th Imp. 7s. 6d. net. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BENT TWIG 

By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DANCER 

By STEPHEN TALLENTS. 7s. 6d. net. 
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from the Duke of Medina Sidonia to Juan de 
Idiaquez :— 

“I first humbly thank his Majesty for having thought of me for 
so great a task, and I wish I possessed the talents and strength 
necessary for it. But, sir, I have not health for the sea, for I 
know by the small experience that I have had afloat that I soon 
become sea-sick, and have many humours.” 

Thereafter come some neutral opinions on English seamanship. 
«The English,” says the Venetian Ambassador in France, ina 
letter to the Doge and Senate, “ are men of another mettle 
from the Spaniards, and enjoy the reputation of being, above 
all the Western nations, expert and active in all naval opera- 
tions, and great sea dogs.’ A letter from the Venetian 
Ambassador in Rome pipes a similar tune. “ Just look at 
Drake! Who is he? What forces has he? And yet he 
burned twenty-five of the King’s ships at Gibraltar, and as 
many again at Lisbon ; he has robbed the flotilla and sacked 
San Domingo. His reputation is so great that his country- 
men flock to him to share his booty. We are sorry to say it, 
but we have a poor opinion of this Spanish Armada, and 


fear some disaster.” 


After these is included a breezy letter from Drake himself, 
reporting that “ God hath given us so good a day in forcing 
the enemy so far to leeward that I hope in God the Prince of 
Parma and the Duke of Sidonia shall not shake hands this 
few days ; and whensoever they shall mect, I believe neither 
of them will greatly rejoice of this day’s service.” 

We have lingered inevitably over those superb days, leaving 
ourselves little space to speak of later times, good and bad, 
and the great names that adorn them. The editors have 
wisely included in their selections many of those trivial 
details whose homeliness gives a reality and poignancy to 
the picture. So, under “James I and Charles I” we find 
® complaint of the badness of the sailor’s beer. 

“The brewers have gotten the art to sophisticate beer with 
broom instead of hops, and ashes instead of malt, and (to make it 
look the more lively) to pickle it with salt water, so that whilst it 
is new, it shall seemingly be worthy of praise, but in one month 
Wax worse than stinking water. ... Little do these monster- 
bellied brewers think (or if they do, they make less conscience) 
of the watching, labour and miseries of a poor sailor, in double 
danger both of the fight and of shipwreck, by day parched with 
the heat of the sun, by night nipt and whipt with blustering 
tempests ; and when he is wet, cold, and hungry, should not the 
poor soul have a can of beer to refresh him, but he must say Mors 
est in olla when he drinks it, or a cake of bread, but he must think 
he is set to a penance when he eats it?” 

The reign of James I is not a glorious one in naval history, 
but improvement set in with Charles I, and with the Common- 
wealth the Navy was once more efficient and active, and was, 
besides, greatly enlarged. Among many interesting extracts 
belonging to this period we have a spirited account in a letter 
from Cubitt (captain of the ‘ Tulip’), dated August 2nd, 
1653, of the Battle of Scheveningen. During a certain episode 
of the battle Cubitt writes : ‘* The very heavens were obscured 
by smoke, the air rent with the thundering noise, the sea all 
in a breach with the shot that fell, the ships even trembling 
and we hearing messengers of death flying . . .” 


With the Restoration the immortal Pepys comes upon the 
scene as Secretary of the Admiralty. In a letter to one 
Captain Rooth he asks for a report on a certain Captain 
Clinton, a reformado—-that is, an officer with rank, but no 
command. Pepys had been “ much importuned by some per- 
sons of quality at Court for the obtaining some employment ” 
for this gentleman, hence his desire for further information ; 
“for,” he concludes, characteristically, “as no man living 
can be more inclined than myself to favour a gentleman that is 
a true seaman, so neither is there any man more sensible 
than (after many years’ observation) I am of the ruinous con- 
sequences of an over-hasty admitting persons to the office and 
charge of seamen upon the bare consideration of their being 
gentlemen.” 

The book closes fittingly with Nelson. On December 30th, 
1804, he writes on board the * Victory ’ to Cornwallis :— 

*““My Dear Friend,—I always feel happy in hearing from you, 
for I never, never shall forget that to you probably I owe my life, 
and I feel that [ imbibed from you certain sentiments which have 
greatly assisted me in my naval career—that we could always 
beat a Frenchman if we fought him long enough ; that the difficulty 
of getting at them was oftentimes more people’s own fancy than 
from the difficulty of the undertaking ; that people did not know 
what they could do until they tried; and that it was always to 
err on the right side to fight.” . , 








Last comes the famous Trafalgar Memorandum, dated from 
the ‘ Victory ’ off Cadiz, October 9th, 1805. 

From the examples, selected almost at random, which we 
have given here, readers will be able to form some conception 
of the rich fare provided. The book contains also some 
admirable illustrations. It is altogether a delightful produc- 
tion, and one on which we heartily congratulate the editors, 





PAINTERS IN SPAIN.* 


Avutuors of travel books are like travelling companions, and 
should be chosen for the same qualities. They should not be 
superhuman persons with vast erudition and one or two 
over-mastering enthusiasms, but pleasant, companionable 
people with any number of absurd little enthusiasms and any 
amount of humour and good fellowship. The authors 
of Poor Folk in Spain, who are both artists and have illus- 
trated their book themselves, have the right qualities for their 
task. Their narrative begins, as all such things should begin, 
with a desire to escape. 

“However, be the reason what it may, we had gathered some 

experience of Spain in Paris before and in England during the 
war. What we had tasted we had liked, and so when in our 
low-ceilinged attic refuge in London we gazed out upon a sky 
covered with flat cloud, as though with a dirty blanket, and 
wondered how we might escape in order to seek for our original 
selves—if they were not irretrievably lost—we thought of Spain. 
I think that we went to Spain to look for something that the 
war had taken from us.” 
Add to this that they saw an exhibition of Spanish landscapes, 
that a friend offered them two houses in Spain rent free for 
the summer, and that one of them wanted to learn to play 
the guitar, and it is not surprising to find them packing up 
their clothes and painting materials, calling a cab, ‘ and so— 
hey, for the Sun Southward!” It is hardly necessary to 
say that when they arrived at their destination it was raining 
hard and very cold. 

Their ultimate refuges were Murcia, Verdolay and Jijona, 
which they reached by way of Madrid, and where they lounged 
and sketched, had lessons on the guitar and other instruments 
from a queer assortment of masters, learned some Spanish 
and fraternized with all and sundry—peasants, shopkeepers, 
gypsies, brother artists and others. Like all the best travellers, 
they had little money but a great deal of curiosity. Their 
narrative owes nothing at all to the guide-book, for all the 
usual features, from antiquities and architecture down to 
zoology, are missing, and in their place we are given a record 
of quaint encounters and quainter misadventures ; we are 
told about food and beds, dances and songs, about the real 
Spanish peasant at work and at play. And if we have the 
souls of real travellers and not of tourists, this is undoubtedly 
the kind of narrative we prefer. Our authors, really being 
artists and not authors, are fortunately modest in their 
literary pretensions, so that we are spared those deliberate 
purple passages, those bits of fine writing that are usually 
the curse of such books. Yet when an idea lies in their way, 
as, for example, their theory that travel becomes more tedious 
as the means are brought nearer to perfection, they can do 
it justice ; and they are certainly able to cope with all their 
amusing misadventures on the road. ‘They have, for example, 
one chapter which prudes (if there are any left) are requested 
to omit, describing a night journey in a crowded carriage, 
which is an excellent piece of amusing writing. Lqually 
good is their description of the wretched night they spent at 
a miserable, dirty little inn at Lorca, an inn kept by a very fat 
woman who sat outside and chanted in a hollow voice :— 

“T am la gorda, 
The fat one of Lorca. 
My stomach is ill 
Of an illness which makes it 
Swell up like a football. 
But my heart has no illness ; 
It is sound, it is loving, 
And makes no distinctions 
Between different peoples. 
I am la gorda, 
The fat one of Lorca. 
My Home is well known 
Because of its cheapness . 4. .” 


and so on interminably. But the book is full of such things, 
for Spain, which has a picaresque soul, is the happiest of 





“*(1) Poor Folk in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gordon. London : John Lane. | 12s, 6d.] 
——(2) Through Spain and Portugal. By Ernest Peixotto. London: Scribner's. [16s.] 
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A Chitnes Booklet, beautifully iuteeat | on pony paper, and with many Facsimile 
Pictures, containing full naa of Gift Books, forwarded post free to any address. 
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BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


7-_—_—o 


R. C. cou ZEN 
HE STORIES OF THE MONTHS oy ‘DAYS. The Legendary 
and Mythical Lore of the year. With illustrations from well- 
known paintings. 6s. net. 
W. J. CLAXTON. 
THE OUTDOOR YEAR. A beautifully illustrated Book of the 
Seasons. A Book for Young and Old. Imperial 16mo. 


5s. net. 





CHARMING BINDINGS 


er . MOR TIMER B ATTEN. 


ROMANCES OF THE WILD. Stories of the Beasts and Birds of 
orest, Prairie and River. Illustrated by WARWICK 
REYNOLDS. Price 10s, 6d. net. 


H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, from the Call of Abraham 
to the Death of Nehemiah. Fully Illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. net. 





The four books of this series are descriptive of localities famous alike in history and in art. 

an authority on the district dealt with in it and provides the reader with a panoramic view, 
this reason, as well as for Mr. E. 
series specially appeals to book-lovers, to students of Scottish history, and to all whose joy it is to visit storied 


mere guide- book cannot give. For 
Scotland ” 


lands. Price 3s, net each. 


THE SCOTT COUNTRY. Written by JOHN GEDDIE. 
full-page reproductions in colour from paintings by E. W. 
HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 

LOCH LOMOND, LOCH KATRINE, AND THE TROSSACHS. 
Written by GEORGE EYRE-TODD. With 12 full-page 
gel in colour from paintings by E. 
HUST, R.B.A 


With 12| EDINBURGH. 


W. HAGLE. | 


Uniform with “ Beautiful England” BEAUTIFUL SCOTLAND 


Each volume is the work of 
ample and vivid, such as a 
W. illustrations, the ‘* Beautiful 


Haslehust’s superb 


Written by JOHN GEDDIE. 
reproductions in colour from paintings by E. 
HUST, R.B.A. 

THE SHORES OF FIFE. Written by JOHN GEDDIE. With 
12 full-page reproductions in colour from paintings by E. W. 
HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 


With 12 full-page 
W. HASLE- 





WESTERMAN. 
of the Merchant 


Two New Books by PERCY F. 
THE WIRELESS OFFICER. An Up-to-date Story 
Service. Illustrated. 6g, net. 
SEA SCOUTS UP-CHANNEL. [Illustraicd. 5s. net. 
HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ERIC BLACKBURN. Iillus- 
trated by C. M. Pappy, R.O.I. 6s. net. 
ARTHUR O. COOKE. 

STEPHEN GOES TO SEA: A Tale of Ocean and Jungle. _ Iilus- 


trated by Leo Bates. 5s. net. 
DAVID L. SMITH. 
THE REASEDALE SCHOOL MYSTERY: A Story of a Secret 
Society. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 6s, net. 
THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 
UNCLE TOM’S SCRAPE.: ‘The Story of a Lively Pair. 
trated by R. H. Brock. 5s. net. 
MAY WYNNE. 
CHRISTMAS AT HOLFORD: A Story of Exciting Holidays. 
Illustrated by THomas SomeRrIELD. 4s, net. 
DOROTHY RUSSELL. 
THE HIDDEN HOUSE: A Story of Mystery and Friendship. 
Illustrated by E. Verrinteux. 4g, net. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
THE TWINS, PAPA, AND PARKER: ‘The Story of a Happy 
Holiday. Illustrated by *‘ Jaxon.” 6s, net. 
EVELYN SMITH. 
BINKIE OF III. B. Lilustrated by H. Cotter. 
NICKY OF THE LOWER FOURTH. Illustrated. 


lilus- 


3s. 6d. net. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ANGELA BRAZIL. 
Illustrated by W. 


Two New Books by 


THE SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 
BrRoOADHEAD. 6s, net. 

MONITRESS MERLE. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

A. A. H. GOODYEAR. 

THE FOUR SCHOOLS. Illusirated by T. 


6s. net. 
JIM BU mn AN. 
IN THE MUSGRAVE RANGES : ‘gees 4 of the 
Illustrated by Frrep Letst. 6s. net 
RICHARD BIRD. 
THE BOYS OF DYALL’S HOUSE: A Tale of a Stormy Term. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 5s. net. 
THOMPSON CROSS. 
FOOTPLATE LUCK: Stories of Railway Adventure at Home and 
Abroad. Illustrated by E. 8. Hopason. 5s, net. 
LADY MIDDLETON. 
THE HAPPY ADVENTURERS. lilustrated by M. V. 


SMITHSON 


M. R. WHITWELL. 


Australian Desert. 


WUEEL- 


HOUSE. 6s, net. 
BESSIE MARCHANT. 
HARRIET GOES A-ROAMING: A Tale of a Brave Girl in Canada. 
Illustrated by Leo Bates. 5s. net. 
MRS. E. E. COWPER. 
THE WHITE WITCH OF ROSEL: An Exciting Tale of the 


Channel Islands. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, R.I. 


6s. net. 


THE BRUSHWOOD HOUT: 
GORDON Browne, R.I. 


A New Forest Story. Illustrated by 


4s. net. 
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THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 


A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller 
for boys, at the popular price of 3s. 6d. net each. With coloured 
frontispiece, black-and-white illustrations, and dainty wrapper. 
The Dragon and the Raven: A | Maori and Settler: A Tale of 

Story of the Days of King the New Zealand War. 

Alfred. Both Sides the Border. A Tale 
Wulf the Saxon: A Story of of Hotspur and Glendower. 

the Norman Conquest. In the Heart of the Rockies: 
Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale A Tale of Adventure in 

of Fontenoy and Culloden. | Colorado. 
And many other titles. 





THE NEW BRERETON LIBRARY 


Reprints at a popular price of a favourite selection of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brereton’s stories of scouting, adventure, and war. Illus- 
trated in black-and-white, and with new and striking wrappers 
painted by Warwick Rreynotps. Price 4s, net each. 


With Rifle and Bayonet: A 
Tale of the Boer W 7 
The Dragon of Pekin: / 
of the Boxer Revolt. 
| One of the Fighting Scouts: A 
A Tale of Tale of Guerrilla Warfare in 
South Africa. 
And many other titles. 


Tom Stapleton, the Boy Scout. 


Roger the Bold: A Story of the 
Conquest of Mexico. 


A Story 


Indian and Scout: 
Redskin Warfare. 














THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
Year of Issue. Lavishly Illustrated. 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. 
School—Sport—Adventure—Hobbies. 
Ist Year of Issue. Liberally Illustrated in Colour and in Black- 
and-white. 5s. net. 


19th 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
School Games—Adventure—Handicraft. 
Ist Year of Issue. Copiously Illustrated. 58, net. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. 
4th Year of Issue. Price 3s. 6d. net. Tully Illustrated. 








BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4; 


Glasgow and Bombay. 
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* hunting grounds for a traveller with an eye at once for the 
comic and the picturesque. 

As might be expected, the book is fully illustrated, and the 
little’ blatk-and-white drawings with which it abounds are 
very entertaining indeed. They have something of the comic 
solemnity of the drawings of George Morrow and.H. M. Bate- 
man. Indeed the text, good as it is, is really only a setting 
for the illustrations or a running commentary upon them. 
We do not know what sort of work our authors brought back 
with them from Spain, though we gather that they both did 
a good deal of sketching and painting there, but if it is all as 
good as this they must be congratulated upon having had such 
a fruitful summer. Their book is as good as a holiday. 

But those who prefer solid information to “ atmosphere,” 
and we confess that we are not of their company, will find 
more to please them in Mr. Peixotto’s ample volume,? which is 
on more conventional lines and deals with all those things 
that the happy Poor Folk leave out, such as architecture, 
antiquities, history, culture, and so forth. Mr. Peixotto, too, 
is an artist, and merely makes his text serve as a setting for 
innumerable charming illustrations in pencil, charcoal and 
line and wash, chiefly of architecture. He is not, however, 
the mere artist-tourist, who is content to keep to well- 
frequented routes and well-known subjects, but has some 
excellent chapters (with some yet more excellent drawings) on 
Spanish Gardens, the Battle Abbeys of Portugal, Montserrat, 
and the Balearic Islands. Between them, these two volumes 
have thoroughly exploited the charm of the romantic Penin- 
sula, and one or the other should satisfy every kind of stay-at- 
home traveller. 





TRAVELLERS’ TALES.* 


Turse two books of travel and adventure are readable 
from end to end. Whether they are altogether believ- 
able is another matter and one which is really beside the 
point. They are pleasure-books, not books of information. 
Did the author of Cannibal Land' really take his wife with 
him to seek adventures in the {New Hebrides, and were 
he and she really in almost daily danger of being killed 
and eaten? Anyhow, each hair’s-breadth escape left the 
couple more eager than before for danger, experience and 
“films,” and the reader, becoming imbued with their 
spirit, rejoices when they get off with a whole skin and 
several good photographs, and wonders what will be their 
next adventure. 

Mr. Johnson and his wife set out from Sydney with a 
double purpose. First, to prove that cannibalism. still 
existed in the South Sea Islands, and secondly, to photo- 
graph the cannibals, not actually at their unspeakable 
orgies, but in their habit, or rather their nakedness, as they 
live. The book is the illustrated narrative of their ‘success. 
They made their headquarters at Vao, the nearest (more 
or less) civilized island to that on which live the terrible 
Malekula bushmen. The first object of the photographers 
was, of course, to placate the savages. “I felt,” writes 
Mr. Johnson, “ that. the peaceable nature of my expedition 
would put me on good terms with the savages. Cruel as 
they were, they were childlike too, and the fact that we 
were coming to them in a friendly spirit with presents, for 
which apparently we were asking nothing in return, would, 
I felt sure, disarm their hostility. I had discovered that 
most of the recent murders of white men had been com- 
mitted by the savaces in a spirit of revenge. Recruiters 
who had earried off their kinsfolk; traders who had 
cheated them; members of punitive expeditions, or the 


occasional Simon Legree who had earned the hatred of | 


the blacks by cruelty—such were the victims of savage 
gun or knife.” 

In a measure their confidence was justified. Once they 
ran away home, having narrowly escaped death; but 
they ran with their photographic spoils, and after exhibiting 
the savage chief Nagpate and his attendant cannibals in 
Sydney, they returned after many months to the scene of 
their quest. The photographers had lost their fear; they 
had familiarized themselves with the faces of their—so to 
speak—* clientéle.” “In a sense they were my people,” 
and “in the comfortable surroundings of great theatres 


2° © 11} Gennioal Zand. Wy Martin Johnson. Lowdom: Constable, (12s, 64.)— 
(2) A Tropical Tramp. By Harry L. Foster. London; John Lane. [12s. 6d.j 














had stood naked and terrible before thousands of civilized 
people.” “Nagpate” stood out before them once more 
like a “fade in.” He no longer seemed quite real, yet 
his appearance was quite familiar. “Osa and I forgot 
that this savage had once wanted to eat us. We forgot 
what had happened at our first violent meeting. We 
looked at each other and smiled, and then, both actuated 


by the same unaccountable impulse, we rushed forward 
and grabbed his hand.” After this emotional meeting, 


which took place upon the beach, the film-seckers decided 
to return to their cutter, and to their amazement Nagpate 
expressed a desire to come with them and see the ship, 
‘** Now, hundreds of his own people had been grabbed from 
his beach in times gone by and *‘ blackbirded’ away to 
slavery. He was accustomed, and with cause, to think 
the white man as merciless as we thought him.” Yet he 
put himself completely in their power. He and two of 
his men squatted upon the deck, ate tinned salmon and 
hard tack and looked at the pictures which had been taken 
of him on the previous visit of his hosts. Such an ebullition 
of friendliness, however, gave—as the photographers well 
knew—no assurance of safety for the future. “These 
savages are as wilful and uncertain in their moods as 
children.’ They returned the compliment paid them, 
and went to see Nagpate in his village; but they went 
armed and accompanied by armed servants. ‘The amazing 
and repulsive sights they saw as his guests the reader will 
find out for himself. 

Perhaps the best illustrations in the book were provided 
by a neighbouring tribe of bushmen not under the rule of 
Nagpate, known as the Monkey Men. They do not look 
very much like monkeys, and one boy depicted upon 
page 129 has a really interesting face. Some of the small 
pigmy men whom the travellers came across upon one of their 
expeditions seemed to be the lowest in intelligence, but on 
the other hand they had less of the wild beast about them 
than their fellows. They were kind and childish, touchingly 
pleased with the attentions of the white men, looking at the 
pictures and receiving little presents with an eager delight. 

It is impossible to put this book down without feeling 
puzzled. ‘To what extent are the scenes real? Anyhow, both 
letterpress and pictures are intenscly vivid, and some of the 
descriptions both of scenery and adventure are breathless in 
their interest. 

A_ Tropical 
relate to us. 


Tramp? has something very different to 
Iie tramps in Peru among the wreckage of 
civilizations. He is never altogether away from the 
white man. He travels for “copy” as the Johnsons travelled 
for films, but we never lose the sense even among the 
Chincho Indians that we are living in our own time among 
modern white men. It is true they are surrounded by a 
low and strange civilization, living upon the ruins of 
something higher if more dreadful—the Inca eivilization 
upon which ancient Spain superimposed herself. The 
writer’s real interest is in the life of the white man in semi- 
savage surroundings; he is no antiquarian and he does 
not seek to take any point of view but that of a New Yorker 
with the wanderiust upon him. It is a sordid enough life 
which he depicts among “tramps” high and low, rich 
and poor. Whether they live in comparative luxury or 
squalor, whether they work or idle, we have a sense of 
being in very low company. Yet they are amusing, these 
odd gentry ; and they stick together and are loyal to each 
other in a remarkable degree, and for a few of them— 





drunken, lazy, bull-fighting, philandering crew as_ they 
are—we cannot help fecling as much liking as is consonant 
with utter disrespect. The chapters and the _ incidents 
are well arranged, and when the author tells us that he 
often writes his true experiences and finds a sale for them 
as fiction we cannot altogether disbelieve him, though 
we may be tempted now and then to think that the reverse 
is also true of his narrative from time to time. Both books 
are almost entirely unanalytical. One can well imagine the 
despair which comes over the serious anthropological “field 
worker ” with his thirst for unmodified customs when he finds 
that cheerful sensationalists like the Johnsons have been 
before him. The most unabashed “ native rite ’” would surely 
shrink before their uncompromising ‘ Robinson Crusoe ™ 





attitude of patronage toward ** These Savages.” 
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HEATH CRANTON’S BOOKS 


FOXES FOXHOUNDS 
AND FOX-HUNTING. 


RICHARD CLAPHAM (Author of ‘“ Fox-Hunting on the 
Lakeland Fells ’’). Introduction by LORD WILLOUGHBY 
DE BROKE. 40 Photographs, 33 Text Figures, and a Frontis- 
piece in Colours by LioneL Epwarps. 25s. net. 


THE PORTAL OF 


EVOLUTION. 
LORD CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH, F.G.S., F.Z.S. 16s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE SHIRE. 


Being the Lore, History, and Evolution of English County 
Institutions. FREDERICK W. HACKWOOD. Two Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


LABRADOR. 
WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT. 75 Photographs and 2 ee 
s. net. 


WOODLORE FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 


(The Haunts and Habits of our Sporting Birds, Beasts, and 
Fishes, together with much hel ful information on Woodlore 
and Outdoor Craft.) H. MOR BATTEN, F.Z.S. 55 
Photographs and 25 Drawings. 15s. net. 


WILD BIRDS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


(A Book for Students and Sportsmen.) W. HALLIDAY, 
M.A., D.Se., F.S.A. (Scot.) 31 Photographs. 15s. net. 


FORTY YEARS OF SALMON 
AND TROUT FISHING. 


MAJOR J. L. DICKIE. 11 Illustrations. Introduction by 
R. B. MARSTON, Editor of the Fishing Gazette. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE OTTER. 


For Sportsmen and Naturalists. RICHARD CLAPHAM. 
Foreword by W. THOMPSON, M.O.H. 11 Photographs and 
some Text Figures, 7s. 6d. net. 


A CAVALRY CHAPLAIN. 


HENRY C. DAY, S8.J., M.C., Order of the White Eagle of 
Serbia. 9 Illustrations. Introduction by LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR W. E. PEYTON, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 


2nd Edn. 7s. 6d. net. 
ROUGH SHOOTING, 


with some Notes on Game Preservation and Vermin Ex- 
termination. RICHARD CLAPHAM. Introduction by 
VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. 17 Photographs and some 


Text Figures. 7s. 6d. net. 
CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY 
INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. 


HENRY C. DAY, 8.J. Preface by Carpinat Bourne. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE CLIPPER SHIP “SHEILA.” 


CAPT. W. H. ANGEL. ‘Three full-page Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


CANALS CRUISES AND CONTENTMENT. 


AUSTINE E. NEAL. The author is an amateur “ bargee,” 
end as a vade-mecum to others his book is indispensable. 
12 full-page Illustrations. 6s. net. 
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FICTION 7s. 6d. net. 
SYLVIA REVOLTS. 


By the Author of the Novel “‘ Lass 0’ Laughter.” WINIFRED 
CARTER. Just Ready. 


” 


Foreword by LORD METHUEN. 


KNIGHTS OF THE WILD. 


A South African Novel. CAPTAIN R. H. THACKERAY. 
Just Ready. 
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OxForRD Books 


The Principles of Politics. 
An introduction to the study of the Evolution of 
Political Ideas, By A, R. LORD. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Studies in History and Politics. 
By the Right Hon. HERBERT A. L. FISHER. 6vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS: The Last of the Latin Historians; The Political 
Writings of Rousseau; Ollivier’s Memoirs; A Leaf from a Corsican 
Note-Book ; Lord Acton’s Historical Work; Modern German His- 
torians ; Imperial Administration ; French Nationalism; The Value 
of Small States ; The Resurgence of Russia ; Thoughts on the Influence 
of Napoleon. 


Political Ideals, 
Their Nature atid Development. By C. DELISLE 
BURNS. Third impression. Pott 8vo. 4s. net. 


History of Ideals; Athenian Liberty ; Roman Order; Cosmo- 
politan Equality ; "Medieval Unity; Renaissance Sovereignty ; 
Revolutionary Right ; Nationalism and Imperialism ; Individualism 
and Socialism ; Conclusion. 


English Political Institutions. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Second edition, Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Second Chambers. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. With appendices and 
Index. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


A Short Economic History of England. 
Pt. I., 1066-1750. By CHARLOTTE M. WATERS. 
Crown 8vo. With 117 Illustrations. 5s. 6d. 


Daily Herald.— I know of no book so well adapted to supply a 
framework of economic history into which details can be filled at will.’ 


The Division of the Product of Industry. 
An Analysis of National Income before the War. 
By A. lL. BOWLEY. 8vo. With an Appendix and 
six Tables. Fourth impression. 2s. 6d. net. 

R. H. Brann, in a letter to the Times.—‘‘ Dr. Bowley’s book 
contains a fuller and more correct analysis of our wealth _— 
and distribution than has ever, I think, yet been published . . his 
results and conclusious should be widely known.” 
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Income, 1880—1913. 
By ARTHUR IL. BOWLEY. Svo. Faper covec 
2s. net. 


The European Commonwealth : 
Problems Historical and Diplomatic. By J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT. 8vo. 18s. net. 

Nationalism, Internationalism, and Supernationalism; Modern 
Diplomacy; England and Europe, 1853-71; World Politics; 
Hohenzollern Tradition ; Democracy; Diplomacy and War; Small 
Nations and Big States; England and the Low Countries; Poland ; 
Russian Poland and Ireland; The Near East; The Adriaiic; ‘dhe 
Holy Alliance and the Concert of Iurope. 


Ireland. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
ROBERT DUNLOP. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
[Histories of the Nations. 
“ Fortunately, I have no theory to serve. Every history must bear 
a@ personal tinge, and all that can reasonably be demanded from an 
historian is that he should make himself as fully acquainted as possible 
with the facts and that he should be scrupulously honest in his use 
of them. I have endeavoured to satisfy both these canons.”—From 
the Preface. 
The — Problem: A Study of Human 
Evolution. 
By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. 38v9. 21s. net. 
HAVELOCK Ettis in the Nation and Atheneum.—“ Mr. Carr-Saunders 
has written a book which, if disputable at points, and not, indeed, 
ut forward as a final statement of questions under investigation, is 
indispensable to all who take any interest in the fundamental problems 
of human welfare. ... So large and comprehensive a collection 
of facts has never before been made, and even if this book were 
nothing more than a treasury of ethnographic information, it would 
still be extremely useful.” 


Letters of Edmund Burke. 
A Selection edited, with an introduction, by HAROLD 
J. LASKI. Pott 8vo. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. 
paste grain, 4s. net. [World’s Classics. 
A selection from the letters for the most part on Ireland, America 
and the French Revolution, from 1744 to 1797. The official edition 
of Burke’s correspondence, published in 1844, fills four large octavo 
volumes, and from that was excluded letters previously printed. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
HUMPHREY MILFORD LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BYGONE DAYS IN INDIA.* 


Srurrep with quotations and references, Mr. Douglas Dewar’s 
book makes an excellent guide and bibliography for the 
explorer of India’s recent past. For the same reason it is 
sometimes slightly tiresome to the casual reader, though the 
engagingly pictured bewhiskered Anglo-Indians of a century 
ago must delight anybody. We are given long extracts 
from many diaries describing journeys to and across India 
in clippers and paddle-steamers, country-boats and palan- 
quins. Lady Falkland, wife of a Governor of Bombay, wrote 
charmingly of the palanquin bearers, or hamals :— 


“The profession was hereditary. ‘We begin to learn the work 
about seventeen,’ says the hamal. ‘An old hand is placed in 
front and a young one behind under a pole with heavy stones at 
each end, slung with rope, to give the weight of the palanquin, 
and so the step is learnt ; some take to it immediately, others are 
very long in learning.” 


In the chapter on the Punka (which seems not to have been 
known in India until the seventeen-eighties) we have some 
pleasant philosophizing :— 

“The punka bears the stamp of the Orient. It is a product of 
the Torrid Zone, of sun-baked lands, of countries inhabited by 
people who hold ‘Tis better to lie than to sit, to sit than to stand, 
to stand than to walk.’ There does not exist a Westerner who 
would not walk many miles in preference to pulling a punka for 
six hours, while there is scarce an Indian who would not prefer 
pulling a punka all night to walking five kos/ ‘The hand-pulled 
punka is a contrivance possible only in countries where patience is 
abundant and labour cheap. It is no exaggeration to assert that 
while these lines are being penned hundreds of thousands of men 
are pulling punkas; each man is employed on one punka. A 
dozen men can pull six punkas more or less continuously; the 
same number can work an engine that can put thousands of electric 
fans in motion simultaneously. Thus many men do badly that 
which a few could do well. Such is the East! . . . Where it has 
not been displaced by the electric fan the punka is still hand- 
pulled and still swings over the exile at a rate which he deems 
too slow, but which the coolie thinks too fast. Coolics do the 

ulling, but Europeans supply the motive force, even as happens 
in the administrative machinery of the country. Those who are 
fond of drawing parallels cannot fail to have noticed the strange 
resemblance between the Government and the punka. ‘This, 
gry explains in part the annual exodus to the hills. It may 
that the powers that be cannot bear the sight of this lowly 
species of the genus makeshift. Even as the punka does not 
diminish the temperature of the room in which it moves to and fro, 
but, nevertheless, makes the heat far less oppressive, so does the 
Indian Government not attempt to root up the ills to which this 
country is subject, it merely mitigates hon. For example, it 
does not make a clean sweep of insanitary hamlets; to such it 
applies the Village Sanitation Act and doles out a few rupees for 
the cleansing of wells. The mechanism of both the punka and the 
Government is so simple that it rarely happens that either gets 
out of order.” 


Of English society in India in the eighteen-thirties no one 
has written better than Edouard Warren, who was French 
on his mother’s side and by education :— 


“*Notwithstanding the heat you will leave the table with 
your stomach overloaded, seduced from dish to dish by the 
spices with which each is seasoned. If you are French you 
are surprised at the enormous quantity of beer and wine absorbed 
by young English women, so pale and delicate in appearance. . . . 
My gentle neighbour calmly disposed of one bottle and a half of 
very strong beer, alternately with a certain amount of Burgundy. 
She finished up at dessert with five or six glasses of champagne, very 
light but very strong. The only effect this appeared to have on 
her was to loosen her tongue and give vivacity to her eyes.’ . . . 
At dessert the hookas appeared. ‘This,’ writes Warren, ‘is. the 
only kind of smoking permitted at table ; it is no uncommon thing 
to see a lady take a few puffs from her neighbour’s hooka. Dinner 
is followed by an evening without general or even particular conversa- 
tion—very short, nevertheless too long. After coffee everyone 
retires at 10 p.m., for the English do not know how to make conversa- 
tion: they speak only when they have something to say. . . . 
Conversation is a fruit eminently French. . . . The English do 
not expand in society : they seem to reserve their minds and their 
good qualities for their homes. It needs the warmth of their 
liresides to melt the ice that envelops them in the world. . . . 
After a long dinner every guest I have met has complained to me 
of the dullness and frigidness of the previous night, although he 
himself has contributed to it and ‘will do likewise on the next 
oceasion by this haughtiness and affectation of reserve, which he 
does not wish to be the first to break through. As to the women 
with whom you have to dine or converse, there is nothing more 
stupid or scandalous than the conversation to which you are eon- 
demned. It is not that the women are lacking in wit or capacity ; 
indeed, they are generally better educated than ours ; it is again 
that detestable fashion which compels them to look through an 
odious prism. An English lady is obliged to appear to be offended 
if you talk to her seriously about politics or literature ; but she will 
wax eloquent and never stop if it be a question of details of feeding, 
weaning, or physicing babies, or, better still, if it is tearing to 











pieces the reputation of her neighbour. The position of the young 
girl is even more deplorable. She has to choose between two 
roles. One is the affectation of an impossible innocence, especially 
in view of the fact that an unexpurgated Bible is placed in her 
hands from infancy. The other is that of a coquette and romp, 
The one class are astonished at everything, and their only reply 
is, ‘Oh! dear me’ The other class throw themselves at men, 
and show bad taste by talking loudly and laughing noisily. You 
avoid both: the prudery of the one is insipid and the forwardness 
of the other makes you fear an entanglement before you have had 
time to reflect.” 


If Warren was severe on the English, whose service he 
entered and adorned, he yet had a generous admiration for 
our finer (and rarer) qualities. Writing of two of his brother 
officers, he says :— 

“*T found in these two men a type essentially English, 


and at the same time a degree of perfection to which it is 
perhaps not given to a Frenchman to attain. You can see that I 
was not inclined to regard with too indulgent eye the defects of 
English society, that 1 think it will not compare for an instant 
with ours as regards endearing qualities: urbanity, kindness, 
simplicity, all the little touches that make for happiness in life, 
such as graciousness, good nature, charm of manner ; but, even as 
you find diamonds, not in gold and silver mines, but hidden in 
coarse sand, so is the most perfect type of man found in the 
rough elements that compose our neighbours ; the perfect English 
gentleman is the phoenix of the human species.’ ”’ 


In Warren’s view the average Frenchman is a better and 
pleasanter fellow than the average Englishman, but the best 
sort of Frenchman is quite eclipsed by the best sort of English- 
man. As this theory has had other supporters it probably 
has some foundation in fact, and, as it flatters us (for 
which of us is not “the best sort” ?), we are always, 
individually, very willing to accept it. 





MORE BOLIVIA.* 


For some reason, or for none, Bolivia is being “ written up,” 
the latest addition to its bibliography being an unassuming 
book by Mr. Prodgers in an unassuming style :— 


“I thought to myself what a rich place it must be. Imagine 
my surprise to read in a newspaper two years afterwards, that this 
company had gone broke.” 


is s ise, how » leaves hit s stron eliever as 
This surprise, however, leaves him as str a_ believer 
ever in the ungotten riches of Bolivia :— 


“The third case was that of a gentleman whom we will call 

Mr. Clarke from San Francisco. He got hold of some documents 
relating to an old Jesuit mine, which we will call San Martin, and 
which they had worked till they left Peru. There were a lot of 
silver bars ready for shipment, supposed to be buried in this mine, 
and he started off with the documents to locate the place. He 
found nothing but a big high hill; the place to all appearances 
had been covered over by a slide of earth and stones caused by 
the earthquake shocks of 1842 and 1867. However, he began the 
work of uncovering this big mound, with the help of two men and 
a boy. Clarke had a few thousand pounds to start with, and 
after working away for fourteen years with a few men, never more 
than five, and sometimes not so many, and being convinced he 
was on the right spot, he went to the States to see his brother, 
who had done pretty well with his horses in South America, and 
try and persuade him to help. His brother, however, did not 
believe in this old mine hunt and refused to stand in. But Clarke 
found another man, a manager of a big store, who thought he was 
on the spot right enough, and offered him £40 a month of his £60 
monthly pay, to enable him to employ more labour. _ In two years' 
time he removed the big mound of hill and found the mine. Six 
months afterwards the bank shipped on Clarke’s account silver 
bars worth £400,000. He gave his friend £3,000 in cash, and 
£1,500 a year for life, and continued the working of the mine, 
which proved a valuable one, making his friend manager with an 
additional salary of £1,500 a year. Clarke died in London a few 
years ago, leaving £2,000,000.” 
That is the kind of story that incites us to sell our War Loan 
and fit out an immediate expedition to the High Plateau. 
We seem to gather, however, that the adventurous Mr. 
Prodgers would not be unwilling to do our prospecting 
for us :— 

“* Hundreds of rich old mines still remain to be rediscovered in 
the mountains, which are known to many Indians but to very 
few whites. I suppose I know of about as many as most people, 
all accessible, and most of them very rich. It would pay any 
companies interested in silver, gold, copper or tin to send some one 
to locate some of these old workings ; and take samples. Person- 
ally I enjoy those long mule rides in that healthy atmosphere, and 
hope to go again on another trip.” 

We also hope that Mr. Prodgers will go again, and (for 
our sakes, if not for his) that his next adventures will be 
rather more exciting. 





* Bygone Days in India. By Douglas Dewar. London: John Lane. {18s.). 


* Adventures in Bolivia. By C. H. Prodgers, London: John Lane, [12s. 6d] 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


—j———— 


THE YEAR’S POETRY. 


Has nineteen-twenty-two been on the whole a rather unevent- 
ful year in the matter of poetry? It certainly seems so, 
jooking back. It has been a year of consolidation and of 
theory rather than one of brilliant achievement. The most 
solid additions which it has brought are James Elroy Flecker’s 
Hassan, with which its connexion is fortuitous, and Mr. A. E. 
Housman’s Last Poems. 

This collection of forty-one poems will, we believe, when 
the first flurry of loyalty to A Shropshire Lad has subsided, 
be judged to be superior to that famous and till now unique 
series of lyrics. The disfiguring mannerisms are less, the 
touch firmer and more poignant. We endeavoured last week 
to analyse and isolate the peculiar qualities which lend a 
special value to Mr. A. E. Housman’s work, and it is enough 
here to suggest once more to the reader that the War, with 
its train of revelation, has made Mr. Housman’s bitter-swect 
note still more penetrating. 

But after all is said of Last Poems, and though they may be 
the most considerable achievement of the year, their very 
name in its finality sends us on to try prophecy if we can. 
What tendency do the poems of the established writers 
show ? Still more interesting to the race of men “ who 
never are, but always to be blessed,’? What new writers have 
arisen ? Three new names will certainly be in the mouths of 
the prophets. One is that of Mr. Conrad Aiken, who, though 
he had, of course, published a good deal before this year, 
has yet now come for the first time prominently before the 
English public. Another is that of Mr. Meyerstein. A 
third is that of Mr. Richard Hughes. 

Mr. Meyerstein is the author of the most metrically ingenious 
poem not merely of this but of recent years, The Voyage of 
Ass, a long, medieval narrative written in a stanza of incredible 
intricacy. The poem is no mere acrobatic trick, but a piece 
of genuine virtuosity. 

Mr. Conrad Aiken is also the author of narrative poems, but 
of a very different kind. The Voyage of Ass concerns the 
adventures of the body, but The Jig of Forslyn and Punch 
the Immortal Liar those of the mind. Mr. Aiken is, most 
surprisingly, an American. There is a definite tendency and 
flavour to be detected in American poctry, indeed, there are 
two or three. The names of Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, 
Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay and Edgar Lee Masters will 
recall them. Mr. Aiken follows none of these tendencies and 
shows no trace of any of these flavours. His work is rather 
macabre in tone, but often powerful and rich. He is interested 
chiefly by the things of the mind, especially by strange and 
abnormal states of mind, body, and situation, by the super- 
natural and the exotic. 

But perhaps on the whole Mr. Richard Hughes is the most 
interesting of the three writers, if only because his verse 
suffers from the right faults. His lyrics are often crabbed 
and overfull of meaning. The lines are stuffed till they burst 
with thought and emotion, allusion and reflection. There is, 
in fact, a harshness and astringency about the young fruit 
which argues very hopefully for the harvest. Not that the 
reader is to suppose that Gypsy Night is not a book of very 
beautiful verse. There is a great deal in it that not merely 
promises but achieves excellence. The faults which can 
be found abundantly in it are, perhaps, of a more promising 
sort than those of Mr. Meyerstein or Mr. Conrad Aiken, 
though we must admit that Mr. Aiken’s is the more con- 
siderable achievement. 

Mr. Aiken’s countrymen have been active chiefly in the 
matter of anthologies and collected editions. Of his own 
anthology of American verse we hope to give an account next 
week. The most interesting book of new American verse 
is Hymen, by “H. D.” She, the reader will recall, 
was, with Richard Aldington, one of the leaders of the 
Imagist movement, and the scrupulosity and fine taste 
of the Imagist ideals are enshrined in her work. Whether 
the Imagist care for exactitude of impression followed 
by precision of report have left us with a set of clever tech- 
nicians in place of the poets who wrote the manifesto time 
and (we hope) a number of new examples of the school’s 
output can alone show. 








Most of the established writers of poetry have maintained 
their reputations with a volume this year, the sort of volume 
from which a reasonable proportion of verse will go to the 
“One volume selected edition” of the future. Miss Edith 
and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, with Fagade and The Hundred- 
and-one Harlequins, have probably confirmed both their 
admirers and their detractors in their respective faiths, 
as has Mr. John Freeman. Mr. Edward Blunden, who 
is this year’s Hawthornden Prize winner, gave us an 
uneven volume in his Shepherd, which contains, beside some 
very beautiful and simple nature poems, one of the silliest 
pieces of reflective verse of the year. 

Mr. Masefield, who embarked upon the astonishing but not 
unattractive task of translating Racine, provides a howler 
or two to equal Mr. Blunden’s, and, like him, provides also 
verse truly individual and of real merit. But his under- 
taking Esther and Berenice at all will remain one of the curiosi- 
ties of literature. It would really be a little difficult to select a 
poet to whom such a translation could have seemed at first 
less appropriate. Mr. Masefield’s comparative success is 
surely a great proof of his vitality and adaptability. 

One of the oddest books of the year is certainly Mr. Harold 
Monroe’s Real Property. Convinced, one would guess, 
of the truth and value of the Imagist’s creed of the supreme 
importance of the exact word and the unsentimentalized 
and generally unmodified sense impression, Mr. Monroe does 
not really share the interests of the Imagists. He tries 
to employ their formulae in the exposition of a completely 
different sort of phenomenon. They talk about rocks and 
pine-trees and spray. He writes an ode to the force of 
gravity and tries to trace strange impressions which we have 
about places, the sort of feeling of which the simplest 
example is that of “ Déja Vue,” the impression of having 
seen a place before. In these highly abstract regions his 
methods often strike the reader as just rather than applicable. 
But when he writes of simple things such as a moonlight 
night with a high wind, Mr. Monroe shows himself to be a 
poct of great charm and originality. 

Finally, what of Mr. Squire and his Second Series of poems 
and his minute narratives about football and slaughter- 
houses ? One thing most certainly, that whether we like 
them or not, these two poems which have aroused so much 
controversy were very well worth attempting. Inasmuch as 
poetry and daily life, and the spoken and written language 
drift away from one another, each grows weaker. These poems 
are an attempt at a rapprochement gad in so far good and 
worthy ofall praise. They leave us, perhaps, with the question 
of how far such reconciliations can be forcibly, or even 
deliberately, brought about. As for Mr. Squire’s skill 
in some of the lyric forms in which he expresses himself, it 
is unquestionable. 

But it is not, perhaps, so much by the output of actual 
verse that we ought to judge the year which is ending. It 
is in the consolidation of theory that there is most to show. 
Mr. Middleton Murry, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, and Mr. 
Robert Graves are only a few among the writers who have 
turned towards a reconsideration of the principles of the art 
which they practise. Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie and Mr. Middle- 
ton Murry have written soundly and often piercingly on 
the problems which they handle daily. They have not only 
built up, but—almost more important in the theory of any 
art—they have cleared and carted away a mass of confusions, 
both of thought and statement. But Mr. Graves, in a book 
probably a good deal less generally acceptable, has broken 
new ground. In English Poetry not only does Mr. Graves 
apply the principals of modern psychology to poetry in a way 
which has been only hitherto adopted by Benedetto Croce, 
but he also shows us, in great minuteness, the actual 
steps by which he at any rate produecs a poem. With the 
necessary objection that his method may be entirely individual 
he deals as fully as possible. He leaves the reader in a position 
of reasonable certainty that he has tracked down the modus 
operandi of the afflatus in a whole class of literature whase 
origins have hitherto been particularly mysterious. It is 
tempting to try to prophesy as to next year’s output of 
poetry. Mr. W. J. Turner, for instance, owes us a volume, 
and it is a long time since Mr. Robert Nichols has written 
any verse. But when we consider how complex is the pro- 
duction of a poem, we realize how futile is an attempt to 
forecast 1923. A. WititaMs-E:t1s, 
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A DE LA MARE PICTURE BOOK.* 


{LuvsTRATors are terribly apt to emphasize Mr. de la Mare’s 
faults. They choose for illustration poems where the touch 
has not been, so to say, quite firm on the spider’s string, or 
where the horns of elfland have blown a little flat. Ifa rather 
obvious and uncritical archaism has strayed into a poem, if 
the fairy, all uncompelled by the metre, “ dwells ” rather than 
** lives,” or uses the second person singular, be sure in some 
subtle way the illustrator will point it out, just as a musician 
will unfailingly re peat end stress the one deplorable word. 

Miss Lathrop is a pleasant draughtswoman, is never vulgar, 
and is not often too precise and actual, but she is unfailingly 
sweet and pretty. It was nice and right of her to make 
unequivocal a happy ending for “* Sweet Annie Maroon,” 
and she had the root of the matter in her when she drew “ The 
Dwarf.’ But her Gimmul and Mell are not half wicked enough ; 
they have not got the poet’s “ sly and greedy thumbs.” The 
fact is, that in illustrating Mr. de la Mare, as in any other 
aesthetic enterprise, the artist must have in him an element 
of severity. 

In literature the works of O. Henry—that ingenious manipu- 
lator of the narrative—represent the furthest limits to which 
an art can be carried without this essential but, apparently, 
sometimes irrelevant ingredient. Miss Lathrop should re- 
member that a poem is, among other things, an act of self- 
restraint, limitation and austerity. The choice of poems 
in this collection is excellent, and a good many pieces are 
included which are not to be found in Peacock Pie. May I 
remind the reader of the amazingly ingenious and intricate 
rhythms of “ The Fairy in Winter ” ? 

“There was a fairy—flake of winter— 
Who, when the snow came, whispering, Silence, 
Sister crystal to crystal sighing 
Making of meadow argent palace, 


Night a star-sown solitude, 

Cried ‘neath her frozen eaves, ‘I burn here.’ 
Wings diaphanous, beating bee-like, 

Wand within fingers, locks enspangled, 

Icicle foot, lip sharp as scarlet, 

She lifted her eyes in her pitch-black hollow— 
Green as stalks of weeds in water— 
Breathed : stirred.” 


It would be interesting to know at what age a child would 
notice the strangeness in the tune. 





SIR WILLIAM WATSON.}{ 


Is it because it is an old favourite with me that I cannot help 
thinking Sir William Watson's “ The Father of the Forest ” 
so very much the best poem in the present collection? This 
ode to a yew tree is a really admirable piece of work, conceived 
and sustained in the grand manner, full of dignity and assur- 
ance and lightened by a good allowance of felicitous single 
phrases. The effect of the poem is cumulative and compact 
of all its several elements, and therefore quotation gives a 
garbled version of its merits. Two verses may, perhaps, 
at least help the reader already familiar with the poem to 
recall its measured excellences :-— 
“Now from these sinews, year by year, 
Strength and the lust of life depart ; 
Full of mortality is here 
The cavern that was once my heart ! 
Me, with blind arm, in season duc, 
Let the aerial woodman hew. 
For not though mightiest mortals fall, 
The starry chariot hangs delayed. 
His axle is uncooled, nor shall 
The thunder of His wheeis be stayed. 
A changeless pace His coursers keep, 
And halt not at the wells of sleep.” 


Some of the epigrams with which the book ends are ingenious. 





PIXIES’ PLOT.{ 


TueEre is unquestionably something very attractive about Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts’s verse. There is much init which might pain 
the sensitive, but as a matter of fact does not. In “ The 
Sandhills,” for instance, the charm is very apparent, as it is 
* Down-a-down Derry: a Book of Fairy Poems. Ty Walter de la Mare. _ Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Lathrop. London: Constable. (25s. net.) 
t A Hundred Poems. By Sir Willian Watson 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. [10s. 6d. net.) 
¢ Pivies’ Plot. Ly Eden Phillpotts. London; Grant Richards. 





Selected from his various volumes. 


(3s. 6d net.) 















in “ The Test” and in “The Mouse and the Epitaph.” 
In “ Joe’s Donkey,” however, the mystery has vanished, 
The poem is just ciearly and obviously successful. 
“The harp of night had silver strings, 

The moon was Lew, the stars burned dim, 

When from a wood, with roaring wings, 

Joe flushed a brace of cherubim.” 
A more attractive first verse was never framed! It might be 
interesting to try to analyse the undoubted resemblance 
between Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s treatment of this theme and 
Mr. W. H. Davies’s poem “ The Trance,” from which we 
quoted a week or so ago. One story is serious and natural, 
the other is half comic and supernatural, but the two poems 
have a curious spiritual resemblance. An analysis of this 
likeness might throw light on a good many distinctively native 
and indigenous English moods and their resultant poems. 

A. WI-LvtaMs-EL is, 





REPRINTS. 


The Abbey Classics. (Chapman and Dodd. 3s. 6d. net 
each.)—We can remember no series of popular reprints which 
began as auspiciously as the Abbey Classics. None, we think, 
has been better produced, and certainly none better selected. 
The first seven volumes are all excellent books, and for the 
most part they are not easily accessible in cheap editions. A 
mere recital of their titles should rejoice even the erudite :— 
Sir James Melville’s Memoirs of His Own Life; Vathek and 
The Episodes of Vathek, by William Beckford; A Sentimental 
Journey,by Laurence Sterne; Cobbett’s Journal of a Year's 
Residence in America, Adlington’s Apuleius, and Voltaire’s 
Candide. They are all welcome ; but chiefly we are glad to 
see Beckford, Cobbett, and Melville. In horror and magnifi- 
cence of invention Beckford’s novels have never been sur- 
passed ; he is made doubly interesting by the circumstances 
of his life and the extent of his influence. A man who, inherit- 
ing an income of £100,000 a year, leaves at his death a capital 
of only £80,000 must have something of the unusual about 
him; and all the romantic poets (particularly Keats in “‘ Endy- 
mion”’ and ‘*Hyperion”’ and Shelley in “Alastor ”’) were greatly 
influenced by the wild and fabulous scenery of Vathek. Cobbett 
was a writer of *‘ free and furious invective *’ from whose revo- 
lutionary views even Shelley shrank. He was, for all that, an 
attractive and honest man and by far the best English pam- 
phleteer between Swift and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Melville was 
a servant of Mary Queen of Scots, and was engaged in negotia- 
tions between Mary and Elizabeth. He was an acute man 
with a vigorous style; he knew both Courts well and his 
memoirs give us clear and orginal pictures of them. The 
series promises extremely well. Our only fear is due to the 
announcement of a volume in preparation—Gulliver’s Travels, 
by Benjamin Swift. We hope the preparation has not advanced 
too far for amendment. 

Seton Merriman’s many popular novels are now republished 
by Mr. John Murray. Neither age, it seems, nor custom can 
stale the pleasure which thousands still find in his pages. 
The possibility of obtaining Roden’s Corner and the rest for 
2s. will no doubt relieve a very considerable strain upon 
our public libraries. We must confess to some pleasure in 
again glancing through what the dust cover calls “ these 
engrossing dramas,” ** these epics of life.” 

The Cambridge University Press has reprinted Professor 
J. W. Adamson’s edition of The Educational Writings of John 
Locke (7s. 6d. net). At a time when there is such constant 
and critical discussion of education, both in theory and 
practice, it is good to have Locke’s essays on the subject 
available. While his criticisms are more especially applicable 
to the educational methods of his own day, there is in them 
a great deal of instructive comment for modern teachers 
and students. 

The Substitute Millionaire. By Uulbert Footner. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A second edition of one of Mr. Footner’s not 
very able “ stories of love and adventure,” with the inevitable 
end that only villains and heroes fail to anticipate. 

A History of the Minories, London. By EK. M. Tomlinson. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—This reissue is surprisingly well pro- 
duced for its price. It is a work of erudition in its subject ; 
but there are also interesting digressions on such more general 
themes as the history of clandestine marriages. The book is 
well documented from original sources. 
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recorders, an astonishingly told prece of poetic realism. . . . 
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JANE AND HERSELF 
By JOYCE COBB 7s. 6d. net 


“ It is wonderful how fascinating very ordinary folk can 
become in the hands of a@ clever writer.’-—FREEMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 

A pleasant study of female adolescence.’’—MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 
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